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THE WAR. 
“A LL our write those who are shut.up in Paris, 
“ rest upon Cuanzy,” and the news from Cuanzy 
was, as the Government assured the Parisiarfs ditrinythe first 
week of the year, magnificent. Nothing could be better, He 
had got 200,000 soldiers under his command, and yas goming 
straight by Dreux on Versailles. This is what ‘sds, to have 
been; what has been is something very different. “Cuanzy, 
instead of attacking, has been attacked ; instead of marching 
forwards, he has had to march backwards; instead of breaking 
the lines of the besiegers at Versailles, he is driven to see 
whether the lines of Le Mans will protect him better than 
the lines of Orleans protected D’AurELLE. What may be the 
real history of the various French armies during the last 
month we do not pretend toknow. Even after all that the best 
English Correspondents have told us, it is impossible to say what 
the troops of any French. cémmander are worth, whether they 
can be trusted to fight, whethé?they have the supplies and am- 
munition without which fighting would be destruction, We 
do not-know how far any general is allowed to follow his own 
plans, or how fat\the Government.of Bordeaux directs the 
conduct of mili rations. It is not therefore possible to 
criticize with much confidence the recent movements of the 


' French generals. They may have done all that they could 


have done. But they certainly have given the enemy as 
great advantages as he could have wished for.. BourBaki 
moved to the East, and Prince Freperic CHARLES was set 
free ta co-operate with the Duke of MrckLensure against 
Cuanzy,.. The French were not ready to take the initia- 


tive. simply waited till they were attacked, and then 
they w ushed back till they *reached Le Mans. 
The Duke advanced by Nogent le Rohan, and approached 


.% Mans from the North; the Prince came from Chiteau 
du Loir, and pressed Cuanzy in front and on the right flank. 
considerable battle was fought on the 11th, ten or twelve 
mifés north of Le Mans; and the Duke says he took 10,000 
prisoners, and 5,000 had been taken the day before. The 
number of prisoners on the German side is swollen exactly as 
the number of troops ready to march on Paris is swollen on 
the French side; 200,000 men is a very large army for a 
general to have under him, and 15,000 is a large number 
of prisoners for a German Duke to take. But the troops 
are not worth putting on the field, and the prisoners 
are not worth taking off it. They are not fighting men at 
all, They are weary, puzzled, disheartened, untrained 
boys, most of whom were very glad to think that by 
being tuken safely prisoners they have escaped at once the 
reproach of staying at home without fighting, and also 
the risk of starvation and death in the campaign. What 
will be the end of Cuanzy’s army we do not as yet know. 
The telegram that Le Mans was taken came from Ver- 
sailles very late on Thursday night. It is quite probable 
that it may have been iaken on Thursday, but it was 
certainly not taken on Wednesday, the day of the Duke’s 
victory. If Le Mans has fallen, the rout of Cuanzy’s army 
‘tnust have been complete, and the resemblance of his fate 
to that of D’AGRELLE at Orleans is complete. Cuanzy had 
at Le Mans, according to English Correspondents, a new 
Torres Vedras, and possibly something of the sort may have 
been said of D’Aurette. But these lines of Torres Vedras 
can only be turned to account if they have a resolute army 
and a great general behind them. 

Should Cuanzy still be holding Le Mans, he would have a posi+ 
tion naturally so strong, and so well defended by works recently 
constructed, that it is conceivable he might detain the Germans 
for some time before it. This, however, seems scarcely likely, 
as, unless he can trust his troops to meet the Germans beyond 


the protection of his defensive position, he runs a great risk of 
being surrounded. But éven if he could defend himself for a 
time, what becomes of his oe on Paris? His troops 
would’ be at least in: as great er as those of General 
Trocnv, and they would be cepacia by what, even if there 
were no obstacles in the way, would be a week’s march for an 
army. ‘The prospect of the relief of Paris by the efforts of 
CuANzyY seems, so far as can be seen, entirely at anend. How 
are the troops that have been driven back at Le Mans to turn 
the tables entirely, and cut their way through the vast army of 
Prince Freprxic Cuartes to Versailles? It is evident that 
the Germans, after the sorties of Ducror and Vinoy, and 
after the retaking of Orleans, set themselves earnestly to geiti 

up more men, They saw that their various armies, even 
mi f could hold their ground, were getting worn out with toil . 
and exposure, and that their losses wergmore costly, if not 
numerically greater, than those of the They spent 
the larger part of December in calling om\Germany for. more 
men, and transporting them to the scenes of,aetion. The 
French estimate the forces opposed to CHanzy at 180,000 
men. This is, of course, an exaggeration. If they ‘have’ to 
confess that they are beaten, it is more comfortable to state 

they were outnumbered. But the mere fact that they haye 
changed their interpretation of German successes, shows: 
that they feel a new source of danger to be preasing om, 
them. few weeks ago they believed that the Germans — 
were thinned off and worn out, and could never stand 
the shock of constant attacks from an ever active enemy and 
that there was much fapth in this we know from the histe®y of 
the gallant Bavarians, }ho melted away to one-fifth of their 
original force in constant fighting, marching, and fighting. 
Had the Germans been attacked during the whole of De- 
cember by an ever active enemy, they would have been in 
the most serious danger. But they were not attacked at all. 
Prince Freperic Cuares’s army has had a month of com- 
plete rest, and now it has been recruited, has received all 
the supplies it needs, and goes off into the enemy’s territory 
to look for the foe that will not come forward on the road 
to Paris. Boursaxt has not as yet produced any result 
worth noticing by going eastward. He has not endangered 
the communications of the Germans, nor overwhelmed Von 
Werper, nor raised the siege of Belfort. .All he has done. 
is to fight a battle in which he claims an advantage, while 
the Germans say the fortune of the day was with them. 
This is the story of Fatuerbe over again, Whether 
FAIDHERBE won or did not win the battle near Bapaume, 
is a question of past military history. The fact of present 
military history is that he is not an inch nearer Paris, and 
that Péronne has been forced to capitulate almost under 
his eyes. The French generals are naturally. anxious that 
they should be held to have done all that they could do. 
They and their troops can sometimes take villages held by the 
Germans, and when by great exertion and bravery they have 
taken them, they are indignant at the-Germans speaking of 
the affair as nothing, and as on the whole disastrous to the 
French. But what the French generals and their troops can- 
fot do is to get nearer Paris, and they therefore leave this 
ulterior object of their operations out of their théughts and 
proclamations. ‘ 

The bombardment of the, forts of Paris has continued 
throughout the week, but the xesult cannot be known as yet. 
The silenced forts were not silenced, but left off firing till 
they thought proper to resume it, and there is as yet no reason 
to suppose that arly fort has been rendered untenable. The 
German fire has been terrific and well directed; but the 
French soldiers have been safe in the casemates, and the 
French guns are ready for use when wanted. Any day it 
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may turn out that the damage done to some forts has been 
greater than is known here, and one of the best English 
Correspondents hints that he had reason to suppose that Fort 
Issy has especially suffered. Several shells have fallen in 
Paris, but no great harm has been done, and it does not appear 
certain that these shells were intended to fall in the city. The 
Germans have shown that if they liked they might send a 
heavy fire into the a i without a single fort being taken, but 
they have hitherto refrained from doing a damage that would 
be useless and wanton unless it had a direct and unquestion- 
able tendency to bring about a capitulation. The only 
effect of the bombardment on Paris at present is to have 
raised a cry for a great sortie. In a vein of much natural 
excitement, but with little conception of military enterprises, 
eager civilians call out for the armed populace of Paris to be 
led en masse against the enemy. If they could be brought 
to reason calmly, they would understand that the outlets by 
which sorties must be made are so hemmed in that only 
a limited number of men can be used in any one sortie, and 
that this limited number of men will be immediately con- 
fronted by at least an equal number of Germans having an 
immense superiority of position. General Trocuv resolutely 
refuses to lead his men to what he knows to be a useless 
sacrifice of life; but he will not improbably have to give 
way and let a great slaughter bring home to the Parisians 
the necessity of capitulating. Of the state of the supplies 
of Paris we have no precise knowledge. ‘The more san- 
guine think that body and soul could be actually kept to- 
gether till the end of February, but the best judges agree 
that the city could only gain the endurance necessary to 
hold out so long from the certainty that the French armies 
outside Paris were gaining victories on a scale that would 
give Paris a good hope of being relieved if it went through 
the horrors of real famine. If Cuanzy has been thoroughly 
defeated, and if this is known at Paris, the feeling in favour 
of capitulation, which is already showing itself in a timid 
manner, may gain rapid and sudden ground. France must 
judge for herself, and it is impertinent for mere bystanders 
to offer their advice to yield so long as she thinks she has 
a chance of ultimate victory. But the defeat of Cuayzy, 
if it is of the character ascribed to it at Versailles, will offer 
an occasion to France for considering whether peace might 
not now be made, and Paris relieved from its profitless 
agony. Enough, and more than enough, has been done to 
save the honour of France, and to give a prestige to the 
Republic, if any prestige can be of use to it. It is stated 
that Austria is now prepared to come forward, and not only 
to mediate, but to suggest the terms of peace, and that Ger- 
many is prepared to countenance her movement. * The terms 
she would recommend have been laid down, although we 
presume that they are given with much more precision than 
diplomatists would use in the first instance. The basis, how- 
ever, appears perfectly reasonable, and as favourable to France 
as Germany could be expected to accept. This basis is 
that transfer of a portion of the French fleet, and that payment 
of a pecuniary indemnity, which M. Jutes Favre was, it is 
understood, willing to admit after Sedan. Germany, on the 
other hand, is to give up the project of annexing Alsace and 
Lorraine, and merely to gain a small strip, including, of course, 
Strasburg, along the left bank of the Rhine; and thus that 
river, so dear to German hearts, would flow through none but 
German territory on its way from Switzerland to Holland, 
and the arrogant pretensions of the French to the whole left 
bank would be stamped with an incontestable and lasting 
rebuke. 


THE ENGLISH SHIPS IN THE SEINE. i 


OUNT BISMARK’S despatch on the subject of the 

English ships which were sunk in the Seine is courteous 
in language «and perfectly satisfactory in substance. The 
Minister judiciously abstains from discussing the question 
whether, in the circumstances, German officers had a legal 
right to seize neutral property. It is enough that he expresses 
regret for the necessity of interfering with English vessels, and 
that he undertakes to give the owners full and prompt com- 
pensation. A Correspondent of the Times lately stated, on 
the authority of the ‘captain of one of the vessels, that the 
seizure of the ships was in his judgment urgently neces- 
sary, and that the Germans carefully avoided any needless 
violence or rudeness. ‘The report of an insult to the English 
flag perhaps arose from the refusal of the English themselves 
to lower the flag, at the suggestion of the German officers, 
in order to save it from an apparent slight. It was 
perfectly natural that the captains should refuse to perform an 


act of which’they could not at the moment see the full bear- 
ing; and, og the other hand, it is possible that in their hurry 
the German sdldiers.may have pulled down the flags roughly 
or carelessly. It is impossible to establish any universal rule 
for the treatment of neutral property by a belligerent in an 
enemy’s country. When, two or three years ago, a Spanish 
squadron bombarded a port on the Pacifie coast of South 
America, the foreign merchants requested through their 
Consuls that their warehouses, which were situated in a sepa- 
rate part of the town, might be exempted from fire. 
The Spanish commander, while he declined to acknowledge 
the privilege which they claimed, practically avoided as far 
as possible the infliction of damage which might have in- 
volved his Government in dispute or liability. It is perfectly 
clear that a house belonging to a neutral in the outskirts of a 
besieged fortress may be destroyed either by the defenders or 
the assailants, if it interferes, according to the judgment of the 
commanding officers, with their engipééring and military 
operations. Many foreigners who lately.resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris are qualified by palwfal experience to 
elucidate this simple principle of international law. There is 
no difference in principle between houses or movable pro- 
perty on land, and ships which are within the territory 
of a belligerent. A bale of cotion belonging to a neutral 
merchant would certainly have been used for shelter if it 
had been so placed as to protect a German or French 
skirmisher from the enemy’s fire. It seems that the ships 
were colliers which had discharged their cargo, and that they 
were descending the Seine while some French vessels of war 
were approaching, or expected to approach, in the opposite 
direction. No commanding officer would have hesitated to 
block the channel of the river by the readiest means; and it 
was the misfortune of the owners and the captains that their 
property was on the spot, and applicable to the purpose. If 
any doubt had been previously entertained on the subject, the 
correspondence of the English newspapers since the beginning 
of the war wou!d have sutliciently proved that the neighbour- 
hood of contending armies affords no pleasant residence for 
neutrals, It seems that the agitators who propose to assemble 
a mob to welcome M. Jues Favae if he comes to London 
for the Conference, have invited the merchant seamen in 
the river to join their procession, by way of resenting the 
seizure of the colliers in the Seine. M. Favre, if he comes to 
the Conference, will perhaps not be greatly pleased by the 
attendance of the rabble; and if he has ever heard the story 
of the colliers, he will see the absurdity of a sham nautical 
protest. 


It will not be necessary for the English Government to 
demand, even if the case arises, the performance of Count 
Bismark’s promise that any affront which may be found to 
have been offered to the English flag shall be severely 
punished. Soldiers, especially when they are expecting an 
attack from the enemy, are not always models of politeness ; 
and, if any incivility was offered, the offence is cured by 
the disavowal of the Government. The German soldiers 
read newspapers sent from their homes which are not 
unlikely to impress them with an unfriendly feeling to 
England. They are sedulously taught that their enemies 
are armed with English weapons, and their instructors 
fail to add the commentary that the trade is strictly 
consistent with the usages of war. Any of them who may 
happen to see Count Bismark’s despatch to Count BERNsTORFP 
will understand that his Government is not disposed to tole- 
rate irregularities committed against English or other neutrals. 
It is an advantage in the present contest, as compared with 


a maritime war, that collisions between belligerents and’ 


neutrals are comparatively rare. English fire-eaters who 
demand an immediate rupture with Germany endeavoured 
for a time to make the most of the affair of the vessels in the 
Seine; but they plainly show that their real motive is 
sympathy with France, or with the Republic, rather than 
jealousy of the national honour. One zealous advocate of 
France in the press fell into the blunder of publishing a forged 
despatch from Count Bismark which was due to French in- 
genuity. Almost any attempt to embarrass the enemy or to 
secure an ally may be pardoned to the French in their pre- 
sent disastrous state ; but it is scarcely worth while to circulate 
fictitious communications when it is known that the genuine 
document will shortly appear. The despatch which has now 
been published will probably produce a reaction in favour of 
the German cause on the part of those who had been irritated 
by an imaginary affront. On the other hand, the Germans 
cannot fuil to recognise the promptness with which the 
English Government has attended to Count Bernsrorrr’s 
application for the detention of the vessel which was to 
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lay a cable between Bordeaux and Cherbourg. It would be 
improper to discuss the merits of a question which is 
now in litigation; but the law officers of the Crown have 
done their utmost to carry out the provisions of the Foreign 
Balistment Act of last Session. If the Court of Admizalty 
or the Court of Appeal holds that the laying of the cable 
was @ commercial venture, the North German Government 
will have no reasonable ground of complaint. 

In two, if not in three, instances, suspicions of unfriendly 
designs on the part of the North German Government to Eng- 
land have been dissipated by fuller knowledge. When Prince 
Gortcuakorr’s Circular first appeared, it was immediately 
conjectured that the repudiation of the Treaty of 1856 might 
have been concerted with Prussia; but it soon became evident 
that Count Bismarx was surprised and annoyed by the season, 
if not by the substance, of the communication. The alarm was 
renewed when the tenor of Count Bismarx’s Note to Luxem- 
burg was vaguely reported. It was supposed that his com- 
plaints involved a menace of following the example of Russia 
in repudiating a recent treaty. Whether his reproaches to 
the Government and people of Luxemburg were just or un- 
just, Count Bismark never threatened them with the destruc- 
tion of their independence, nor indeed with any political penalty. 
If his statements were well founded it would be difficult 
to reject his conclusion that the Duchy had compromised its 
immunity from military interference. The affair of the 
English ships in the Seine has passed over without leaving any 
cloud of ill-will between England and Germany. The demo- 
cratic advocates of an immediate alliance with France are not 
scrupulous in their accusations of the King of Prussia and of 
his Minister; nor can it be denied that their charges are to 
some extent countenanced by the vague language of Ger- 
man journalists and pamphleteers. The numerous disserta- 
tions on the elastic definition of the German fatherland are 
often unconscious reproductions of tle bluster which disfigured 
French literature about the natural frontier and the civilizing 
mission of France. Sometimes a pedant ina University writes a 
treatise to prove that Holland and two-thirds of Switzerland 
ought to be annexed to the Empire; or a group of officers 
annoy an English visitor by discussing the probability of an 
invasion of England. For none of the idle and offensive lan- 
guage of the camp or the press can the Government be fairly 
held responsible. Since the beginning of the war Count 
Bismark has suggested ‘no territorial addition to Germany, ex- 
cept an undefined extension of the Eastern frontier. The 
French have thought fit to translate his language into a demand 
for the cession of Alsace and Lorraine; but neither in his in- 
terviews with M. Jores Favre, nor at any other time, has he 
defined his claims in greater detail. 


That the King of Prussta is inclined to a system which is 
denounced under the barbarous name of “ militarism” may 
or may not be true. He has had a share in producing the 
military efficieney which has served his country so well in 
the present campaign, but there is no reason to believe that 
he loves war on its own account. He postponed the quarrel 
with Austria for many months, in opposition to the counsels 
of his Minister; and before the rupture with France he made 
more than one concession for the sake of peace. His 
destined successor is believed to be by taste and principle 
averse to war, and the experience which has been acquired 
of the cost even of victorious war will effectually disincline 
the German nation from unnecessary enterprises. When 
it is said that the German Government obstinately prosecutes 
an unnecessary war, it ought to be remembered that, except 
at Ferriéres, France has never yet made an overture for peace. 
M. Juces Favre then declared that France would not abandon 
an inch of her territory nor a stone of her fortresses; and the 
Government at Versailles has no official knowledge of any 
change of policy which may since have been contemplated 
by the Committee of National Defence. M. Gamperra has 
consistently opposed every proposal of negotiation; and he 
still promises his countrymen a continuance of the war, to be 
crowned by ultimate victory on the purt of France. There 
is much cause for English regret and sympathy, but none for 
interference. 


ENGLAND AND THE BELLIGERENTS. 


Ea war drags on more slowly than Germany hoped 

would be the case, and although a great crisis is 

evidently approaching, there is now a moment of suspense 

during which writers of eminence are appealing to the neutral 

world, and especially to England, to show the justice of the 

Sa cy espouse, and to claim our sympathy and good wishes. 
i 


@ last few days we have had Professors Syne, Karu 


Burxp, and Mr. CartyLe writing their best and fiercest for 
Germany ; and M. Caevatier, M. Lemorye, and George Sanp 
have been explaining why England is bound by imterest and 
duty to give active aid, or at least to extend the most 
benevolent shade of neutrality, to. France. At home 
we have had enthusiastic meetings in favour of France, 
in which the English Government has been ferventl 
denounced for not recognising the French Republic, an 
a wild war of words has arisen as to whether we ought 
not at once to ship off our little army to relieve Paris and 
cement the alliance of the peoples. It is, as every one must 
acknowledge, very difficult to keep on the straight and im- 
partial path amid all these temptations to err, and these con- 
flicting appeals to our reason or our feelings, How, we are 
obliged to ask, ought we to feel towards France? Ought we 
to go to war on her behalf? If we are to have our say in 
the discussion of the terms of peace, what ought we to re- 
commend? ‘These are all difficult questions to answer, and 
we do not find we get much help from even the ablest writers 
who express the views that suggest themselves in a moment 
of supreme excitement. If we could be sure, with Mr, 
CaRLYLE, that the whole war was nothing but a terrible and 
beneficent process by which Providence was leading Europe to 
a higher end, and that every German victory was a step to 
this end, we should indeed have a very easy time of it, and 
might sit still and applaud every step by which the beautiful 
drama was being played out. If, on the other hand, we 
believed that none but a “few psalm-singing fanatics” are 
opposed to the notion of going to war at once on behalf of 
France, we should see that, unless we too could be called 
pralm-singing fanatics, we should not let another day close 
without having made an effort to join our little contingent 
to the hosts of Cuanzy or FAaIDHERBE. 


But there is no such short way out of the wood, and we 
can but go slowly and sadly along, creeping towards the 
light as we may. Out of all these appeals to our reason and 
feelings, the only one that adds positively to our stock of 
thought is that of Karr. Buiyp, who reminds or. informs us 
that in the construction of the French departments in 
1790 there were many bits of soil included. which then were 
avowedly German, and which, after much hesitation and 
with recognised consciousness of wrongdoing, were included 
in France. Monarchical France, Republican France, has been 
for many a long day pillaging Germany, or more recently 
threatening to pillage it, on the ground that bits of Germany 
once appropriated by France must be in some way French, 
though Germany had got them back again. Scarcely enough 
allowance is, we think, made in England for the feelings of 
Germans who have been robbed for so many years by France, 
and whose possessions have been so systematically coveted by 
France, on whom for those possessions war was lately made 
without a shadow of a cause, and who now think they have a 
chance, which may never come again, of keeping these pos- 
sessions safe. It must be remembered that it is not we who 
are asked to pity France, but the Germans, whom we are in- 
vited to rebuke, that have for the last half-century been ex- 
posed to the threats of every leader of every party in France. 
We can easily forget what we have never known or realized. 
But we do not understand what it is that the Germans 
have lately done that is wrong, and that should cause us to 
look on them in a new light as great wrongdoers. They have 
merely gone on fighting with an enemy who would not make 
peace except on terms which they thought inadequate. The 
present feeling in favour of France in England, so far as it 
exists, is not due to any change in the moral position of Ger- 
many, but merely to admiration for the French because they 
have fought better than we expected. Very few persons in 
England called out against Germany because Count Bismark 
in his interview with JuLes Favre said that he must have 
something more than a pecuniary indemnity. He has never 
to this moment said anything more than that. The position of 
Germany has never in any way altered. But the position of the 
French has altered, France has fought unsuccessfully, but well. 
Having fought well, it has won our admiration, and we wish 
that those whom we admire should somehow have an advantage 
from this manifestation of ours in their favour. As to going 
to war in favour of France, we could see our way more easily 
to singing a psalm with a fanatic than to discovering the shadow 
of a shade of an excuse for an act of such gigantic folly. 
What on earth could we find to fight Germany about? The 
partisans of France at first thought we ought at least to pick 
an extraneous cause of quarrel, We ought to fight because 
we might assume that Russia had been egged on by Count 
BisMakk, or we might fight because the neutrality of Luxem- 


burg was threatened, or we might fight because our ships 
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were sunk in the Seine. But as all these excuses have 
faded away, we are at last urged to fight Germany on 
the ground that Germany is not so morally right as we 
could wish. What, we must again ask, has pagan | done 
that is so new and so wrong? Germany, it is said, asks 
for a portion of France; and this is wrong. If so, why did 
we not go to war with Germany when Count Bismark sent 
back Jutes Favre into Paris? Do we now even know that 
France would to pay the expenses of the war? It is 
said that the ardent friends of the Government at Bordeaux 
will hear of nothing but going on with the war until the 
Germans agree to pay the expenses of France. Are we to 
try to kill the Germans because they insist on getting re- 
couped some portion of the gigantic losses to which France, in 
its madness and arrogance, subjected them? The truth is 
that those who call out for war, and those who vaguely think 
we ought to show more sympathy for France than we do in 
England, are so excited by what is happening that they 
cannot do justice at once to Germans and to French. 
The Germans are simply going on as they have begun; the 
French are fighting morte hoping against hope, for their 
honour and their country. They are making endless sacrifices, 
they are sinking differences in a common cause; they are the 
weaker playing a gallant part against the stronger. They are 
quite right to fight as hard as they can to make the best terms 
they can, provided they do not cause more misery than they 
avert by continuing the struggle; and as to that they are the 
only judges. ‘The Germans, it seems to us, are quite right to 
hold on to the position which they thought they had won, and 
which they now find resoluiely contested. It is a fair fight, 
and a fight in which both sides call for an honest admiration 
in their quality of combatants, but with which we have abso- 
lutely nothing to do, unless indeed it can be shown that, in 
some new and unexpected way, our interests are now involved 
to such an extent that it would be worth our while to take an 
active part in the war, although we might not be bound to 
do so. 

This is precisely what M. Cnevatier and George Sanp 
endeavour to explain is the case. M. Curva vier tells us that 
we ought to go to war now, because, if we do not, Germany 
will conquer France, France will be made to pay a large 
sum, with which Germany will buy a navy, and 
then the navy will beat our navy, the Germans will 
invade us, London will be ransacked, and Richmond held 
like Versailles. He further states that Holland may be held 
by the Germans, and that the invading Germans may sail 
from Rotterdam. We confess that weare notat all frightened 
by these prospects of a possible German navy. Some day that 
navy may be powerful, and we shall have to think how to 
face it. But to goto war now and fight in a gigantic land 
contest, in order to prevent one of these terrestrial belli- 
gerents from having some day a navy that will hurt our 
navy, seems, if we are to argue on the ground of our 
interests merely, about as bad an investment as 
we could possibly make. As to France being crushed, 
there is, we should imagine, no chance whatever of 
France being crushed, unless France chooses to crush 
herself by intestine commotions or by prolonging the war 
after all reasonable hope is gone. Our fear is not that France 
will long remain powerless and down-trodden, but that in her 
restlessness and sense of humiliation she will be the great 
promoter of European wars during the next quarter of a 
century. And this brings us to Georce Sanp’s view, which 
is that France, infuriated by the triumph of Protestant Ger- 
many, and alienated by the apathy of Protestant England, 
will for many years hate everything like freedom of thought or 
religion. There is, we fear, some probability ofthis. We wish 
we could be sure that, although we are now asked to recognise 
the immortal Republic, the Republic will not be dead and 
buried in a year’s time, and a reactionary Government esta- 
blished in its place. Quite as probable an event as the 
invasion of England by a German fleet purchased with 
French money is the establishment of a Government 
in France which will. take to bullying Spain and 
Italy in the interests and at the dictation of the clerical 
party. When Grorce Sanp tells us that the hold of liberal 
sentiments and opinions on the French is so slight that they 
will turn the other way for years in order to spite the Pro- 
testant Power that has beaten them and the Protestant Power 
that has failed to befriend them, we cannot help reflecting with 
some satisfaction that the Protestant Power that has beaten 
them will be close at hand to keep them in check. At any 
rate, there is nothing in this possible hostility of France to 
the Protestant Powers that need incline us to go to war on 
behalf of France, or to abandon our attitude of strict neutrality 


in her favour. We can only look on and keep quiet, and 
try to do justice in our opinions to both parties. We 
may of course have our wishes as to the issue of what is now 


-going on. We confess that we shall be glad to see Germany 


retain nothing but Strasburg, which is all that she has 
hitherto officially claimed, and abandon the idea of annexing 
provinces so manifestly reluctant to belong to her as Alsace 
and Lorraine. We shall delight in seeing France pass per- 
manently under a moderate Republican or Orleanist Govern- 
ment. But these are only our wishes. We can only express 
them, and back them up by such arguments and manifesta- 
tions of sympathy as are at our command. We have neither 
the title nor the duty to risk an English sovereign or an 
English life in the attempt to realize them by active interven- 
tion. 


OUR ARMY. 


Shap signs of the coming debates on the military position 
of the country are thickening, and manifold suggestions 
of every degree of wisdom or folly are pouring in. Lord 
Dersy, averse as he seems to be from anything like effective 
armament, has with a certain modesty and dithdence not un- 
becoming in a civilian, and yet evidently with a somewhat 
strong conviction, thrown out his views of what the basis of 
our future organization ought to be. Mr. TREVELYAN goes 
on denouncing with unabated fervour, and often with un- 
answerable logic, the evils of the Horse Guards and the 
Purchase System. Of the Government plan, if it yet exists, 
no authentic indication has been allowed to escape. Sir 
Witiiam MansriEvp has been consulted, and Mr. TreveLyan 
is hopeful because Sir Wituiam is no, friend to the 
Purchase System. But what his suggestions may have 
been, and whether they will be followed, no one has the 
faintest idea. Rumours of all kinds have been circulated 
as to the intentions of Mr. GLapsTone and those of Mr. 
CarDWELL, so far as he has any intentions of his own; but 
none of them are to be trusted, and some are palpably absurd. 
One suggestion is that the Government mean to abolish the 
Volunteers as a first step towards increasing our defensive 
strength. This is too ridiculous even for those who are now 
in authority at the War Office, but it may indicate some 
radical change in the organization of what might be, and 
ought to be, the backbone of our defensive system. It is 
idle, however, to speculate on what Mr. CARDWELL may 
announce when Parliament meets, and that Minister is so 
liable to be misled by inaccurate information—as he was 
in the case of the ComMaNnpER-IN-CuleEF’s Warrant, and 
more recently of the stock of breechloaders in store— 
that it is not certain that we shall be much better in- 
formed when we have heard all he has to say. For the 
present we must content ourselves with considering the pro- 
posals of non-official statesmen. Of these, Mr. TRevELYan’s 
are to a certain extent precise and definite enough, though 
even they are more negative than positive, more destructive 
than constructive. Still, if things have, as he urges with great 
force, got into an utterly wrong groove, the first step must be 
to remove abuses; and the two abuses which lie at the root of 
the costliness and comparative inefficiency of our army are, 
according to Mr. TreveLyan, the Purchase System and the 
Horse Guards. As to the Purchase System, no one now, or no 
one who will be listened to, denies that it is a monstrous abuse. 
It will be an expensive and difficult matter to upset it, but we 
quite agree with Mr. TreveLyan that it must be done; whether 
as a first or as a subsequent step, is another question. On 
the mischievous effect of Horse Guards independence or quasi- 
independence we are not likely to differ from Mr. Trevetyan, 
as we assailed it for years, not wholly without results, before 
Mr. TreveLyan had devoted himself to the subject. Very 
important changes have been effected within the last year 
or two, but their fruit is yet to be garnered. The Royal 
Warrant by virtue of which the General Commanding-in- 
Chief long exercised an almost independent authority has 
been revoked, and replaced by another which places the Duke 
of CamBrIDGE in exactly the same position of subordination 
to the Secretary for War as that occupied by Sir Henry Srorks, 
or any other servant of the War Office. But habit and usage are 
apt to prevail over law, and somehow or other the new relations 
between the Minister and the head of his fighting department 
reflect the traditions of past years rather than the law of the 
present time. New measures, it has often been said, require 
new men; and there is much force in Mr. TRevetyan’s argu- 
ment that there is no chance of recent theoretical improve- 
ments having any practical effect so long as the Military 
Department is administered by the same hands as in the days 
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of its plenary power. Much might be done if the Horse 
Guards were only removed, as has so often been promised, 
into the same building with the War Office, of which it is now 
a subordinate department; but we see no alacrity in working 
out this or any kindred reform, and in point of fact the Horse 
Guards remains what the Horse Guards has always been, and 
probably it will do so until the change of policy is enforced by 
a change of personnel. 

Lord Dersy deals with the larger, and just now perhaps the 
more pressing, questions of Army Reform. After all, the great 
difficulty is this—how are we to get an adequate force of 
well-drilled soldiers? 'To do so by a mere extension of our 
existing army is simply impossible. It would ruin even Eng- 
land. We cannot.cope with foreign States so long as one or two 
hundred thousand men cost us as much as most foreign coun- 
tries pay for a million; and this they would do on the present 
system. Why cannot we approximate to the economy which 
enables Prussia to keep her whole people always available for 
war without ordinarily spending as much as we do on our tiny 
army ? One answer is, the conscription. But there is great ex- 
aggeration in what is said onthis subject. An army purchased 
by good pay no doubt involves more outlay than one where 
the soldiers must serve whether the pay and other terms 
please them or not, but, after all, the additional expense on 
this ground is only at most a few pence a-day for each of the 
rank and file. If it were put at the highest, it would not 
account for a tenth part of the extra cost of our army. To 
supply the number of men who may be wanted to serve 
abroad we.believe that compulsory service will never be re- 
quired. For home service, under reasonable conditions, there 
is no ip in a compulsory ballot; none, at any rate, 
which would not be cheerfully submitted to. In principle 
Lord Dersy accepts the condition which Lord Excuo has so 
steadily insisted on, though he would work it out in a form 
different from, and we think less effective than, the simple 
plan of a Militia ballot with no exemption except for efficient 
—and by that we mean really efficient—Volunteers. The 
main difference is that Lord Dersy would put the pressure 
upon a district, instead of on an individual. He proposes to 
map out the country, and call upon each parish or district to 
show a certain number of men in the ranks of the Militia and 
Volunteers, or in default to pay a sum of money. We have 
not much faith in enforcing military duty by fines, and we 
do not imagine that any man would be likely to enrol him- 
self as a Volunteer, or would be specially anxious to secure 
his certificate of efficiency, merely to save the overseers 
from a pecuniary liability which would swell the rates. 
The pressure would be much too indirect to have any 
practical effect, except perhaps as a new and a bad engine of 
unequal taxation. If, on the other hand, nothing but effi- 
ciency in some form of military service would relieve a man 
from the apprehension of the Militia ballot, there is no amount 
of needful drill or proved discipline which might not be 
exacted from the Volunteers, whose chief defect now is the 
extreme inequality of the training of different corps and 
different men in the same battalion or even the same com- 
pany. If all the Volunteer rank and file could be made as 
good as the best are now, or, in default, subjected to dismissal 
with its consequences, and if all the officers and sergeants 
were compelled on the like condition to prove their capacity, 
as many hundreds have voluntarily done in answer to Mr. 
CaRDWELL’s invitation, it is quite conceivable that an English 
Volunteer might learn his trade as Prussian civilians have so 
thoroughly done. We should not, indeed, be likely to exact 
so continuous a training as the Prussian undergoes; but on 
the system we advocate it would be possible to insist on just 
as much as might be found necessary to ensure real efficiency. 
Tlow much that might be would before long be ascertained. 


THE MEATH ELECTION. 


TWHE election of Mr. Martin for the county of Meath is a 

disagreeable event. His opponent, Mr. PLUNKETT, was 
the son of a popular Roman Catholic nobleman of ancient 
family ; he received the support of the priests; and he pro- 
fessed to sympathize with the wrongs of the Pope. Mr. 
Martin is a Presbyterian, only known by his participation in 
the transactions of 1848. He has not countenanced any more 
recent attempt at rebellion; and he now describes himself 
simply as a Repealer. The majority of that part of the con- 
stituency of Meath which voted at the election intended to 
signify its disapproval of the government of Ireland by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. Fenians, Federalists, 
Nationalists, and Repealers united in opposition to English 
rule, leaving their internal differences to be settled when their 


principal object is attained. The contest was apparently con- 
fined to the Catholic aristocracy and the priests on one side, and 
to the Nationalists and their allies on the other. The number 
of electors who abstained from voting might, if they had 
combined, have returned a third candidate of their own; but 
Mr. Martin’s adherents are entitled, not only to triumph 
over their active opponents, but to assume that those who 
abstained from voting were either indifferent or power- 
less. The landowners who formerly disposed of the repre- 
sentation of Irish counties will scarcely rejoice in the 
discovery that the priests who in many instances dispossessed 
them are now in turn losing their power. There is, indeed, 
something repugnant to the taste of laymen in the spectacle of 
clerical conclaves which openly dictate to electors; but the 
revolutionary jargon of priests and bishops is uttered with a 
bad grace, because it is never perfectly sincere. If the priests 
hated and envied the gentry, they had no intention of allowing 
their flocks to exercise any independent judgment of their 
own. The rebellious voters who have preferred a Presbyterian 
to an orthodox candidate evidently care little for the claim of 
the Church to the exclusive control of education. In pro- 
claiming their dislike to English administration in Ireland 
they deduce a logical conclusion from the habitual teaching of 
their discarded guides. From Cardinal CuLLEN downwards 
priestly politicians in Ireland have habitually spoken of the 
Government and of Parliament in a tone of querulous ill- will 
which could only have been justified by systematic misgovern- 
ment. It is not surprising that a Meath farmer trained in cause- 
less discontent should believe that the most obvious remedy 
for misrule is to get rid of his present rulers. If he believes 
a recent statement made by Sir Joun Gray, that the Act of 
last year transferred 115,000,000/. from the landlords to the 
tenants, he may probably infer that so enormous a boon was 
only a restitution of property unjustly withheld from the 
occupier. A principal inconvenience in the use of tant con- 
sists in the certainty that it will be taken in earnest by simple- 
minded persons; and in Ireland cant has for many years 
taken the form of seditious declamation. Mr. Isaac Burt, in 
an address to the discharged Fenian convicts, assured them 
that the acts for which they suffered had been highly benefi- 
cial to Ireland. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Burr 
can reconcile to his conscience his own conduct in not having 
joined the Fenian conspiracy; but orators of a certain kind 
scarcely realize to themselves the probability that their asser- 

tions may in some instances be believed by the ignorant. 
Unfriendly critics of English policy will be gratified by an 
additional proof of the great difficulty which attends free, 
honest, and impartial government. If the small farmers of 
Meath had not enjoyed all constitutional privileges, they 
would have had no opportunity of electing a member’ who 
expresses a doubt whether he will take his seat in Parliament. 
Although the disruption of the United Kingdom would be 
prevented at any sacrifice, local disaffection, as long as it falls 
short of rebellion, is allowed the fullest expression. Neither 
Ireland nor the county of Meath has any cause of complaint 
against the Imperial Government, except that the island has not 
an independent political existence. In this direction concession 
is impossible; but if there are any remaining grievances 
Parliament has shown its readiness to afford the fullest and 
earliest redress. There is no doubt that at present Ireland is 
in a state of unprecedented prosperity, and that its inhabi- 
tants in general are for the moment but little inclined to 
political agitation. But for the mischievous newspapers which 
openly promote hostility to England, it is probable that the 
country would become permanently tranquil. If the Roman 
Catholic clergy are capable of profiting by experience they will 
learn from the result of the Meath election that they have some 
interests in common with landlords and with heretics. If the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment produces no other good 
result, it deprives the Roman Catholic clergy of a professional 
ground of quarrel with the Government. The population in 
general, since the commutation of tithes, have resented less and 
less the affront to their feelings which was supposed to be 
offered by the Protestant Church; but the priests excusably 
looked with an evil eye on the social superiority of the 
parsonage. Mr. CuicnesTeR .ForTESCUE may perhaps be in 
the right when he tells his constituents that the disestablish- 
ment of the Church was the indispensable condition of im- 
provement in Ireland. The removal of a theoretical anomaly 
is sometimes necessary to secure an appreciation of more. 
substantial benefits. While almost all disinterested observers 
concur in the statement that the Irish people cared nothing for 
the maintenance or destruction of the Protestant Church, it 
was impossible to show that the complaints of the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy were unfounded in reason. 
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The party which Mr. Martrw represents can only rely on a 
grievance equally sentimental, and of a much more question- 
able character. That Ireland should, for the first time in its 
history, become an independent kingdom, is a demand not as 
plausible or as obviously just as the former agitation against 
the Irish Church. The political tendency of recent times is m 
the opposite direction, both in Europe and America. Italy and 
the greater part of Germany have struggled successfully to 
attain the political unity which malcontent Irishmen wish in 
their own case to dissever. The Southern American Con- 
federacy had a far stronger claim to independence than Ireland ; 
possessing double the population, resources incomparably 
greater, and a case which was, if not legally valid, more 
than doubtfully tenable. If secession had been successful the 
Southern States would have been a powerful Confederation, 
while the Northern Union would still have formed one of 


the greatest Powers in the world. The separation of | 


Ireland from the United Kingdom would make Ireland 
into a second-rate State dependent on the forbearance of 
its’ neighbours, while it would reduce below the 
rank of a great European Power. The metaphorical 
bond which is sometimes described as the golden link of 
the Crown would have no real force where the crown is the 
ernament of a constitutional government. The Prime 
Minister wields the authority of Parliament, although he 
nominally exercises the prerogative of the Crown. If he and 
his colleagues had nothing to do with the administration of 
Ireland, it would matter little that the Royal arms in both 
countries were blazoned after the same pattern. It might 
even happen, in exceptional cases, that with a common dynasty 
England and Ireland might not have the same nominal head 
of the Government. The case was on the point of actually 
occurring during Georce III.’s first illness in 1786, when the 
Irish Parliament proposed to acknowledge the Prince of W aLEs 
as Regent by right, while the Parliament of Great Britain 
more wisely reserved to itself the designation of the temporary 
administration of the prerogative. The precedent of Austria 
and Hungary is inapplicable, because Hungary had always 
been independent of the Empire, except during occasional and 
temporary usurpations. ‘The present experiment of equal alli- 
ance between Pesth and Vienna has only been tried during three 
or four years, and perhaps it may be found ultimately imprac- 
ticable. In Ireland the so-called Nationalists or Repealers 
who desire a federal union with England are probably an 
insignificant minority. The journalists who agitate against 
the English connexion affect sympathies with America, with 
France, or with any other foreign country in preference to 
England. Repeal or separation virtually means the establish- 
ment of a hostile State, probably under a Republican Govern- 
ment. One of the first results of secession would be, if not 
the confiscation of property, at least the practical and per- 
manent exclusion from power and political action of all the 
upper classes, which are now friendly to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is uncertain whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
would be powerful enough to make terms for themselves with 
the new authorities. No other class or institution would 
stand for a moment against the combination of demagogues 
with ignorant peasants. The degradation of Ireland following 
upon the fall of English greatness is a result so undesirable 
that disunion is unlikely at any time to become an open 
question. 


THE SECOND COLUMN OF THE TIMES IN 1871. 
7. is a daily column in the Zimes which recalls the 

days when the Arctic circle was the chief school of Eng- 
lish heroism,and when year after year saw fresh expeditions sent 
out to solve a scientific problem, or to rescue those who had 


already perilled their lives for the same object. Of the many 
sacrifices which a voyage to the North Pole demanded from 
those who took part in it, scarcely any seemed greater than 
the complete severance of intercourse with home. For 
months and even years together the crews had no means 
of knowing how it fared with those they left behind 
them. Men came back to find their wives dead or their 
children married. ‘To open the first letter that met them 
on their homeward voyage must have been a harder trial 
to some than all their previous privations. Something of 
the same experience is now being reproduced under our 
own eyes. But the scene is no longer the Arctic circle. 
The veil that separates so many from all they most 
care for is drawn round the most famous of European 
capitals; the barrier between them and the external world is 
no trackless waste of ice, but a simple line of their fellow-men. 
Of course the same thing has happened in former sieges, but 


it has never happened on ‘so great a‘scale and on so conspicu- 
ous a stage. The Arctic voyager, again, had at least left his 
family safe in their own home. He knew every incident of 
their daily life, and could picture to:himself what they were 
doing every hour of the day. But the Parisian who had 
placed his wife and children in safety before the siege knows, 
in too many cases, that their refuge iis in a foreign country and 
among strange modes of life. To their natural anxiety for 
him are added the pains of home-sickness and the want of 
friends. Nor has he been accustomed, like the sailor, to long 
intervals of absence and ignorance. He may have been a 
from them before, but he has never been beyond the common- 
place consolations of the Post Office. He does not wish them 
back with him, for that would be to subject them to the in- 
creasing severities of the siege, but the sufferings to which he 
is himself exposed must often be aggravated by the terrible 
uncertainty whether he is not spending his solicitude on the 
dead. 

Nor are the families of those Frenchmen who are now 
shut up in Paris without an almost equal claim on our 
sympathy. It is true they can usually hear from ‘their 
husbands or fathers as often as a balloon makes a successful 
passage. But their very joy when a letter arrives, and the 


| keen pleasure with which they study every line of its contents, 


serve to bring home to them more vividly what it must be 
to be without such consolation. The anxiety to convey some 
news of themselves to Paris can be only less passionate than 
their anxiety to hear news from Paris; and as one means of 
communication after another is closed to them, as fewer 
messengers are found to make their way through the 
Prussian lines, and as the service of carrier-pigeons becomes 
more and more precarious, the desire to devise some 
new expedient takes, we may be sure, a constantly stronger 
hold of their minds. The second column of the Z'imes bears 
daily witness to this feeling. Precarious as the supply of 
English newspapers must be in Paris, it is certain that they 
do sometimes make their appearance there. Probably the 
Germans think that the only way of convincing the Parisians 
that French troops have been defeated is to forward them 
some less suspected testimony than any derived from purely 
German sources; and for this reason, and perhaps also because 
the Times is so much given to preaching the duty and fore- 
telling the certainty of immediate surrender, they seem 
occasionally to suspend their vigilance m favour of the great 
English journal. Whoever first thought of making this ex- 
ceptional lenity do the work of a post-office must have earned 
the thanks of numbers of Frenchwomen. The construction of 
an advertisement is a poor substitute for letter-writing, but it 
does afford some outlet for emotions which cannot be altogether 
suppressed without keen suffering. There is a chance, at 
all events, that the advertisement will be read by those for 
whom it is designed, and, great as may be the interval 
between assured and uncertain communication, it is not so 
great as the interval which divides uncertain communi- 
cation from no communication at all. 


The most striking feature of these advertisements is their 
uniform cheerfulness. How is it that amongst so many 
families there has been no sickness, that the invariable bulletin 
is “All Well”? Is it that the writers make the best of things, 
and shrink from speaking of illness which he to whom their 
assurances are addressed can do nothing to soothe? Or is it 
that these advertisements, coming, as they clearly must come, 
from a mere selection of the refugees, are inserted only by 
those who can give a good account of themselves? If go, it is 
to be hoped that those of the besieged who have relatives in 
England do not know that no news is bad news. Most of the 
advertisements mention that the letters from Paris have 
come safely, but occasionally there is an ominous refer- 
ence to the length of time which has passed since 
the receipt of the last. Such announcements as “ We are 
“without news of you since the 17th of September,” “No 
“letter since the 25th of September,” “ Three months with- 
“out news of you and our dear invalid,” “ No news of you 
“ since the 19th of October,” suggest too plainly the probable 
explanation of the silence they lament. For the most part the 
exigencies of space have evidently governed the composition 
of the advertisement, but here and there an affectionate word 
or phrase seems to have forced its way in. “ Your dear letters 
“have been received,” “‘ Marie is in London, heartbroken at so 
“ Jong a separation.” “ We think of nothing but you,” are 
amongst the instances of thissort. Asarule, of course no news 
beyond the health of the advertiser, and no imquiries other 
than such as relate to the +health of the person addressed, 
appear in this melancholy record. There are occasional ex- 
ceptions, however, chiefiy of a business kind; and in one 
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instance the interest of a child, perhaps, in a pet animal 
prompts the question, “ Avez vous mangé le pony?” Another 
advertisement to a doetor, and telling him that be will 
find some chloroform im a certaim piece of furniture, seems to in- 
dicate that this invaluable agent is becoming terribly scarce 
in Paris. 

With few exceptions the advertisements are all sent by 
women. However it may suit discontented Englishmen shut 

in Paris to sneer at the vain bombast which they choose 
to attribute to the population of the capital, the fact remains 
that numbers of Parisians who might easily have removed 
themselves with their families have chosen to send the latter 
to England or Belgium while they themselves have remained 
behind. No doubt there are others who have come over here 
without any just cause, and whose patriotism finds a more 
congenial field in intriguing for an Imperialist restoration 
in London than in fighting for a French Republic on the 
ramparts of Paris. But this discreditable evasion of duty 
is confined to a few; the bulk of the French nation 
has shown that patriotism is not a mere tradition of 
past ages, but a reality which has power to assert itself under 
the most discouraging conditions. It is only by a figure that 
the men to whom these advértisements are addressed can be 
said to be fighting for their homes. Their homes, at least all 
that makes home valuable to them, have been transferred to 
a foreign country; and nothing but a sense that there are 
claims higher than those of relationship, and that their duty 
to France takes precedence of the duty they would otherwise 
owe to their wives and children, can have prevented them 
from transferring themselves along with them. They have 
overcome a temptation stronger than that which presents itself 
to the working-man, for he has his family in Paris, and it is 
only natural that he should fight bravely for them. There is 
scarcely one of these advertisements which may not be the 
record of some quiet le between inclination and 
patriotism, which has ended in the latter carrying the day. 
Looked at in this way they have a romance of their own, 
which each reader can supply for himself. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF ARMY REFORM. 


leew J the English army needs reform is generally agreed, 
and that some sort of proposal to reform it will be made 
in the next Session seems certain; but that there will be any 
real reform of the army carried out at present is exceedingly 
doubtful, The obstacles in the way of army reform are of a 
very formidable kind, for they spring from feelings and pre- 
possessions which are deeply rooted, although not much spoken 
of. To reform the army would be to wound, to injure, and 
to annoy a great many most respectable people, belonging to 
classes who have great power in England, and who will offer 
to any effective scheme of reform a silent, pertinacious, reso- 
lute resistance. Let us for a moment assume that we have 
surmounted the preliminary difficulty lately dwelt on by Lord 
Dersy, and that we know what we want—so many men to 
serve abroad, and so many men to guard us at home from 
invasion. Let us further assume that Parliament will grant 
all the money that may be wanting, and that all the requisite 
material is at once ordered, of the best quality, and in the 
shortest time. We should still be only at the threshold of 
the real difficulties of army reform. We should not 
have taken a step towards organizing the forces that we 
should thus raise, pay, and arm. We might be only 
having what we have at present on a larger scale. Real 
army reform means organization, and organization means 
securing the services of men who are capable of organizing, 
who will make it the business of their lives to do that of 
which they are capable, and who will be not only permitted, 
but encouraged, to carry out their task effectually. In plain 
words, any reform, if we pursue the subject far enough, means 
placing the military force of the country under highly-trained, 
hardworking officers, who will look on their life as devated 
to a difficult profession, and who must obviously be paid 
and promoted, and in every way recompensed, according to 
their value. 

If any one thinks that we are going to get any reform of 
this kind in a hurry, we can only invite him to reflect 
seriously on the difficulties that stand in the way of it, and to 
consider how very many influential sets of persons would 
most cordially dislike it. There are social difficulties in the 
way, and constitutional difficulties, and political difficulties. 
The social difficulties, to begin with, are enormous. The 
army is the recognised outlet for the sons of great men, and 
the sons of rich men, who want a life of good-fellowship, and 


some excitement and some fun and some usefulness. There 
is an examination at the first entrance into the army, but ev 

lad who can pass that has a career of varied idleness, and 
some social consideration, and much commonplace amusement 
before him. All the parents of stupid gentle manly young men 
born to means or position would be keenly touched by an army 
reform that made officers lead a life of hard, and in many 
respects hard intellectual, work. The pride of crack regi- 
ments, of having sons in them, of belonging to them, of 
having belonged to them, would be up in arms against such 
achange. All that large section of society which looks on 
officers as contributors to local gaiety, which counts upon 


, the presence of representatives of the nearest garrison in every 


hunting-field and at every ball, will strive hard not to have 
the one element of brightness cut out of a dull life. And 
then there is a large portion of our officers who are officers 
simply because they are not expected to be much like 
officers. The way in which Volunteer regiments are got up 
very frequently in country districts is that some young squire 
or squire’s son persuades or teases the young lads with whom 
he is great man to be Volunteers; and then he is made an 
officer, and wears an appropriate uniform, because he has been 
the centre of this patriotic effort. He fully deserves to be an 
officer, for he has done the whole thing. He can associate 
with other officers on a footing of social equality, and he has 
leisure to learn, and is generally willing to learn, as much as 
a Volunteer officer is supposed to be called on to know. No 
one doubts that, if required to fight, he would rather die 
than run away; he has local influence, he uses his local 
influence to augment the force, and he makes himself ac- 
quainted with a little drill and with the use of a rifle. To 
supersede him by an officer whose sole recommendation was 
that, if an enemy came, he would be of some use, would 
be in the highest degree unpopular. It must be remembered 
that the habit of putting men to do things who do them 
fairly well, but not more than fairly well, merely because 
these men are connected with land, is deeply inwoven into 
English society, and is now of some centuries standing. We 


see the landed gentry administer the law, which they do not 


unfairly, but still somewhat ignorantly, and we think that 
justice is as well administered in this way as the rural 
districts need. We fill owe incumbencies with the relations 
and nominees of landhelders, and very excellent clergymen 
they make, and, if they do not reach ordinarily a very high 
type, they suit us. ‘To put the local army of defence not 
under brave, pleasant, ignorant gentlemen, but under pro- 
fessional experts, would cut counter to this widely-spread 
tendeney of English society; and the whole class which it 
would directly affect, and the very much larger number of 
classes who sympathize with them and are more or less 
dependent on them, will be thoroughly adverse to the change. 

The constitutional difficulties, again, are by no means slight. 
The English army belongs in an especial manner to the Eng- 
lish Sovereign, and all English Sovereigns have clung fondly to 
the authority and influence which their control over the army 
gives them. It is needless to say that the QuEEN would make 
any sacrifice of her personal feelings if she were sure that the 
good of the nation required it. But the question to be decided 
is what the good of the nation requires, and the influence of a 
constitutional monarch is so largely indirect, that an English 
Sovereign may hesitate to surrender so powerfula source of 
indirect influence as that derived from the relation in which 
the army stands to the wearer of the Crown. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON always recommended the QUEEN to insist strongly 
on the maintenance of the intimate relations between herself 
and the army. ‘The troops are her troops, and the army is 
trained to stand aloof from political parties, and to look to the 
Sovereign alone, thus forming one of the strongest centres of 
loyalty which the country contains. The navy, it is true, 
stands theoretically in the same position as the army, and yet 
a very high standard of practical efficiency in every rank of 
the service has been established in the navy. But it is felt 
that it will not do to trifle with the navy. It must be 
efficient, it must be under thoroughly capable officers, or 
the very existence of the monarchy would be in danger. 
Not so with the army. It is only the second line of 
defence, and when it has been sent abroad to attack, it has 
always acquitted itself mostcreditably, and managed to redeem 
by its bravery the errors of its administration. And the navy 
never makes itself a part of the ordinary life of the country 
as the army does. Hxeept at one or two seaports no one 
knows anything of the navy, but the army is present in every 
considerable town. In every one of those towns the army is 
a visible symbol of the authority of the Crown, a force pecu- 


liarly the QuEEN’s, in a sense in which the Militia and the Con- 
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stabulary are not. It is obvious that an army organized 
under officers chosen for their professional knowledge and 
expected to be always exercising and increasing it, and look- 
ing to the Secretary-at-War as their real head, would weaken, 
or possibly efface, this indirect influence of the Sovereign, 
and make Parliament be regarded as the only centre and 
source of military authority. It may be objected that the 
very opposite of this is seen in Prussia, where a most eflicient 
army is under the direct influence of the Royal Family. But 
then in Prussia the Sovereign and his family are practically, 
and not merely theoretically, heads of the army. ‘They know 
every detail of the service. They fight, they lead; they are 
as good generals as any that the country could get. We 
expect nothing of the sort from our Royal Family. ‘The 
Prince of Wates is colonel of a regiment, but it is a 
merely honorary distinction. He is not expected to turn 
himself into a military professional. He has other things 
to do. He is always driving, hunting, battue-shooting, 
pigeon-shooting, patronizing asylums, attending public dinners 
and explaining how much he wishes he was like his father, 
calling on lady friends, dining out, being made freeman of 
corporations, and fulfilling the other various duties of his 
exalted station. If he devoted himself to military studies, it 
might injure his health, it would abstract him from society ; 
the army would not like it, and the public would not like it. 
The influence of the Royal Family may be therefore occa- 
sionally typified by such an appointment as that of the Duke 
of Camprince or of his uncle the Duke of York, but it is for 
the most part a very latent and indirect influence. Still it is 
a real one, and one cherished in the traditions of the Royal 
Family, and it is one that will not be lightly abandoned— 
not for purely selfish reasons, but because Royal Families 
in limited monarchies are obliged to ask themselves very 
anxiously how many of the more recondite sources of their 
power they can in these days afford to surrender. 

The political difficulties are, however, perhaps the greatest 
of all. Whatever they may say beforehand, or however 
patriotically they may talk while they have only to talk 
vaguely, we do not believe that the bulk of members of Par- 
liament on either side of the House really wish for army 
reform. If there is a strong pressure of public opinion put 
on them when Parliament meets, they will probably hold 
their tongues and float with the stream. But it is not credible 
that they in their hearts want an efficient army. The Con- 
servatives are intimately allied with all the persc:.s who, for 
social reasons, desire to keep things as they are in the army, 
and they are naturally indisposed to sever in any way the 
connection between administration and the possession of land. 
They have also a party reason for looking with eyes of favour 
on a system of home defence which gives importance to men 
who seek to advance themselves by amateur soldiering. The 
Volunteer Corps are powerful agents in winning adherents to 
the Conservative side. Young men who are not otherwise 
known in a county thus come under the notice of the great 
men of a county, and wish to please them and seem to 
belong to their set, and most of the leading men in 
English counties are Conservatives. This has already 
told very strongly in the manufacturing districts, and has 
largely contributed to the triumphs which the Conservatives 
have won there. Then a very large portion of the Liberal 
party dislike everything approaching to the prominence of the 
army. They think that it fosters a spirit alien to the progress 
of domestic reform, and they tremble lest England should 
burn to use its military strength if it has too good an army, 
and lest the exploded foreign policy of constant intervention 
should again attract and dazzle the public. It may be thought 
that their love of economy and their zeal for a careful and 
wise expenditure of public money might at least impel them 
to wish for a cheaper army; for if the army is never to be 
used except in defence of this country, a small but very good 
army would appear to be the best investment taxpayers could 
make. But they may say to themselves that this would be to 
challenge too openly the great body of public opinion which 
wishes England to be ready to act if necessary as a great 
Power, and that the very best mode of avoiding war is to 
have exactly what we have at present—an army so costly that 
the country may be always piquing itself on the sacri- 
fices it makes, and yet an army so inefficient that the 
pena knowing its weakness, does everything to keep 
out of war. All these influences combined make up a 
phalanx of opposition to army reform so very powerful that 
it will be truly surprising if it is accomplished. It is true 
that the press is almost unanimous in asking for army reform, 
that a great many sensible and some resolute persons are bent 
on bringing it about, and that just now the events passing 


before our eyes in France produce a great effect, and inspire 
much reasonable alarm generally. It is also true that there 
are men in England who, with such an opportunity as that 
now offered, would, if they were charged with the task, have 
areal army reform or none. This is a question, not of one 
political party, but of the courage and capacity of individuals, 
Were either Mr. Cuitpers or Lord Satissury at the head of the 
Army Department, he would probably either give the country 
value for what the army costs, or go out of oflice. But when it 
is considered how very many people it would suit to have no 
army reform except in name, to keep up the present system, 
merely spending a little more money on it, how palatable this 
would be to the army itself, to society, to the Court, to the 
gentry, to minor country aspirants, and at once to many firm 
Conservatives and many cautious Liberals, it will be seen that 
a Minister will find plenty of support who strives to conceal 
under the name of Army Reform a mere increase of expendi- 
yo 9 accompanied by a few improvements or changes in 
etail, 


— | 


CHUNG-HOW’S MISSION TO EUROPE. 


HE Chinese Government has sent CHunG-How, 2 Man- 
darin of the highest rank, as Ambassador to France, to: 

give an account of the massacre of Tien-tsin. It is not stated 
whether the Chinese Envoy is to be accredited to the other 
European Powers, and especially to England; but, in the 
anticipation that he may be received by the English Govern- 
ment, the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce has remonstrated 
against his mission in a letter addressed to the London Com- 
mittee of China Merchants. In some respects the new 
Ambassador has better claims to attention than Mr. Bur- 
LINGAME, who was accompanied by ofticers of inferior position, 
while he was himself excluded from the confidence of the 
Chinese Government ; but, as itis now fully ascertained that. 
Mr. BurRLINGAME was employed solely to deceive the Western 
Governments, it may be reasonably assumed that his successor 
is not to be implicitly trusted. The people of the United 
States welcomed and applauded Mr. Burvineawe in the belief 
that the confidence apparently reposed in an American citizen 
implied some kind of slight to England. Lord CLARENDON was. 
naturally unwilling to show jealousy of an American repre- 
sentative of China; and perhaps he may have been influenced 
by Mr. Burtixcame’s statements and arguments to adopt the 
measures which have excited reasonable discontent among the 
English residents in the Treaty Ports. If the French Govern- 
ment of National Defence has leisure or inclination to attend 
to Chinese affairs, it will have the fullest right to decide 
whether CaunG-How shall or shall not be recognised in his 
official capacity. It would appear that Count Rocnecnovart,, 
French Ambassador at Pekin, has acquiesced in the appoint- 
ment of CuuNG-HOw, who, in the opinion of the English 
Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai, was a principal promoter 
of the Tien-tsin massacre. The announcement by the Regent, 
Prince Kune, of the intended mission is in itself remarkable. 
Declining to inflict, on Count Rocuecnouart’s demand, capital 
punishment on three Mandarins who had been concerned in the 
massacre, the Recent adds that the explanation of the embar- 
rassments which would arise from the proposed punishment. 
will naturally be given vivd voce by CuunG-now to the French. 
Government. As the members of the Chamber of ,Commerce 
observe, “the purpose of the mission, as stated by Prince. 
“ Kuna, is ominously like that of its predecessor, which has 
“ wrought such incalculable mischief to China and her foreign 
“relations. It was to represent the difficulties of China that, 
“according to Mr. Hart, the Burtincame Embassy was sent 
“forth ; and should the present mission at all represent that 
“jin its character, it will be a public misfortune.” As it is 
not improbable that, on learning the state of affairs in France, 
the Chinese Envoy may proceed to England, it is proper that 
Lord GRaNvVILLE should be aware of the grave suspicions 
which attach personally to Caunc-How. He was the chief 
military and civil functionary of Tien-tsin when the massacre 
occurred, and he had at his disposal a force amply sufficient. 
to prevent disturbance. The favour which he enjoys with 
the Imperial Government offers no presumption of his inno- 
cence, for the obstinate refusal to punish the murderers, and 
the execution in their stead of a number of innocent per- 
sons, proves that either from fear or from sympathy the 
highest authorities are disposed to approve of the mas- 
sacre. There is a novel boldness in the selection of @ 
suspected accomplice to explain away the massacre. It is 
perfectly obvious that the charges which are preferred at 
Shanghai and at Tien-tsin cannot be either proved or dis- 
proved in Europe. If the Chamber of Commerce is thought 
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to exceed its proper functions in criticizing a mission from 
Pekin to Paris, it may be answered that their letter is 
addressed, not to the Foreign Secretary, but to their own friends 
the Chinese merchants of London. The policy to which they 
object involves for them, not a speculative question, but the 
prosperity of their trade and their own personal safety. If 
CHUNG-HOW persuades either the French Government or the 
English to submit to the impunity allowed to the Tien-tsin 
murderers, every European merchant in China will be ex- 
posed to additional danger. 


For the purpose of convincing distant sceptics of the hostile 
tendencies of the Chinese population, it has been thought de- 
sirable to translate a remarkable pamphlet which was widely 
circulated by official machinery for some time before the 
magsacre. e translator appears to be a missionary, as he 
infers from the pamphlet that the great want of China is 
a pure and enlightened Christianity. It may certainly be 
said that the spirit displayed by the Chinese writer is not 
in accordance with the temper which is commonly called 
Christian. Although it is stated that the author possesses 
literary ability of the highest class, no trace of such a 
quality is to be found in the English version; but probably 


literary eminence, like many other things, is estimated in 


China by a standard which Europeans are incapable of under- 
standing. If the speeches in which French sympathizers 
denounce Prussia, or the attacks of seditious Irish journalists 
upon England, were combined with the grossest and foulest 
products of Oriental imagination, the result would be some- 
thing like the Chinese “ Deathblow to Corrupt Doctrines.” 
The impression which the pamphlet produces on a civilized 
reader in England is one of contemptuous disgust; but when 
similar declamations precede brutal murders, the possible 
victims of Chinese animosity may be excused for treating the 
charges seriously. It seems that Christian religious teachers 
before a funeral always extract the eyes of their dead con- 
verts, and “the reason for extracting the eyes is this. From 
“ one hundred pounds of Chinese lead can be extracted eight 
“ pounds of silver, and the remaining ninety-two pounds of 
“ lead can be sold at the original cost. But the only way 
“to obtain this silver is by compounding the lead with the 
“ eyes of Chinamen. The eyes of foreigners are of no use 
“ for this purpose.” Perhaps there is, after all, a kind of 
literary ability according to the type of Swirt or Deroz in 
the unimpassioned and businesslike statement of a mon- 
strously incredible practice. It is probably true that the 
eyes of foreigners are useless for the purpose of converting 
lead into silver. The native Christians have never discovered 
the great metallurgic secret; but some of them have a smat- 
tering of photography. “ There is a method of taking 
“ likenesses by spreading some chemical over the sur- 
“face of a mirror. The practice of this art is very lucra- 
“ tive, and some native Christians have by great assiduity 
“ possessed themselves of it.” There is some ingenuity in 
putting a harmless process which is really practised on the 
same level with the wonderful amalgamation of lead with 
human eyes. Scarcely another passage in the pamphlet is fit 
for quotation, but, if the statements which it contains are even 
partially believed by the most ignorant part of the Chinese 
population, their readiness to massacre Europeans, and espe- 
cially Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, may be easily explained. 
The translator perhaps judged rightly that no account of the 
contents of the libel would be believed, unless the text were 
reproduced in English. It would be more idle to meet such a 
document by refutation or exposure than to point out the 
fallacies of an article in a Fenian newspaper or of a speech 
of General Butter. The author of the “Deathblow to 
“Corrupt Doctrines,” like his Western antitypes, addresses 
only those who are unable or unwilling to detect the grossest 
falsehood and sophistry. The pamphlet was, in the words of a 
friend of the author, “ put immediately into the hands of the 
“printer, to give warning to all, so that those living within 
“the four seas may, when they see it, gnash their teeth with 
“rage.” In such cases criticism is superseded by the inquiry 
whether the gnashing of the teeth will lead to practical 
consequences. 

Lord GranviLLe, who has already shown independence of 
judgment in dealing with Chinese questions, may perhaps 
already have modified Lord CLarENDON’s peremptory order 
by which English naval officers were strictly restrained in the 
protection of their countrymen. The merchants of Shanghai 
have been told by the Council, in answer to inquiries, that 
captains of men-of-war are only to land forces for their 
assistance in cases where it is impossible or inexpedient to 
receive them on board. It is strange that Lord CLarENDoN 
should have failed to see how uniformly the remedy which 


he soribel would be inapplicable to the case of English 
traders threatened with violence from the Chinese. It is 
the duty of their Government, not to enable them to escape 
with or without the sacrifice of their property, but to maintain 
their right to remain on shore in pursuit of their business. 
The foreign community of Shanghai, consisting principally 
of English, has not the smallest intention of taking refuge 
on board ship; and it is sufficiently numerous and strong to 
protect person and property against any ordinary Chinese vio- 
lence; but at other ports the residents necessarily depend on 
the vigilance of the cruisers which can from time to time be 
summoned to their aid. The naval force on the station, as 
described by Lord GranviLLE, is sufficient for the purpose if 
it is judiciously distributed; and the commanding officers may 
be trusted, in case of need, to employ sufficiently vigorous means 
of defence, if only they are not restrained by superior order. 
In nine cases out of ten an outbroak would be averted by the 
certainty that, if it occurred, it would be immediately and 
promptly avenged. Before the issue of Lord CiarENnpon’s 
instructions, English Vice-Consuls and subordinate naval 
officers had sometimes been hasty in interference and excessive 
in repression; but it was still more objectionable to resort 
to the opposite extreme. Perhaps the best method of restoring 
confidence to the English residents would be to fill:up the 
impending vacancy in the Embassy at Pekin by transferring 
Sir H. Parker from Japan to China. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXVI. 


dp fortunate arrival of a large balloon mail in the middle 
of the week affords us abundant materials for the study 
of recent and coming events at Paris. And first of all 
we note that the constant personal sufferings of the troops 
engaged in the investment, and the continued anxieties of 
their chiefs, who have had all this time to look as it were 
both ways at once, have completely changed the Kina’s view 
of the situation. As the chief of the many Versailles 
Correspondents puts it, “ The bombardment of the city of 
“ Paris is a reality. The King of Prussia, under -a sense 
“ of duty to his army and to Germany, has ordered his bat- 
“ teries to aim at the capital itself.” And this although the 
German staff have at least as accurate information as we have 
of the state of the food question within, and must be well 
aware that there can hardly be many days’, not to say 
weeks’, supplies of first necessaries of life remaining. There 
cannot be a more vivid testimony to the wearing and irri- 
tating nature of the struggle, even on the side hitherto so 
uniformly successful. 

The details now given do not confirm exactly the first 
reports which we had followed of the absolute cowardice under 
fire of the infantry charged with the defence of Mont Avron. 
They do, however, more than corroborate what we last week 
briefly said of the insufficiency of the cover provided for its 
garrison. Cover there was none, save the angles and the 
sides of the traverses; nor is it certain whether Trocuu has to 
blame himself, or his Chief Engineer, General CHazaup 
Latour, or some minor official, for the shameful negligence 
which gave the work, armed with such pains, an easy sacrifice 
to the converging fire of the numerous but distant batteries 
that rained their shells upon it. “ It must have been known,” 
says the intelligent Besieged Resident who writes to the Daily 
News, “ that the Prussians could, if they pleased, bring a heavy 
“ concentric fire from siege guns to bear aguinst it. Casemates 
“and strong earthworks might have been made, but nothing 
“was done. I was up there the other day, and asked an 
“ engineer officer why due precautions were not being taken ; 
“but he only shrugged his shoulders in reply.” Probably 
those most responsible undervalued altogether the range 
and accuracy of the Prussian siege guns, the distance of 
which they knew to be enormous as compared with the first 
parallel of older sieges. But, be the reason what it may, the 
fact remains, one as discreditable to the French as any of the 
damaging stories of improvidence recorded against them in 
the annals of this war. 


What they might have done is well illustrated by the 
history of the forts behind them during the week that 
followed the loss of the work. Upon these the Prussians have 
rained their iron storm of 60 pr. and 30 pr. shells for man 
days, and we find the effect upon the defence to be so ened 
as simply to appear ludicrous. “ Forts Noisy, Nogent, and 
“ Rosny were bombarded,” says another writer to the same 
journal, “for seven days, and only ig French 
‘“« punners have been killed and wounded”; that is, not two 
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men on an average had been hurt daily in each fort of those | right above Vendéme; the Tenth Corps followed’ the move- 
exposed by duty to the worst effects of the bombardment. | ment from that place. The left was at first refused, the 
For the rest, the casemates, built many years since, and Prince’s object being plainly to get his back to Versailles 
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hardly designed against such weighty missiles, have kept the | 
garrisons in perfect security. “ Why so few men are 
“ hurt,” says the Times’ Paris Correspondent, in a highly 
interesting account of his visit to Fort Rosny on the 2nd, 
“we began to understand, when we found ourselves under 
“ the casemate to which our guide took us to look for the Com- 
“ mandant. . . . We were assured we were as safe from 
“shells as if we had been sitting a mile underground.” 
The writer then declares his difficulty in understanding the 
smallness of the loss which occurred even to the guaners and 

other exposed parties of the garrison. “The only explana- | 
“tion 1 could get was that ‘it was luck,’ and thit a bom- 

“bardment, though it made a great deal of noise and 

“ frightened people till they got accustomed to it, really 

“ did very little harm.” It would scem indeed as though, 

in their distant attack upon the outer forts, the Germans had 

been repeating that very fault of wastefulness with which 

they have so often charged their defenders. 


To return once more to Mont Avron. It seems that lying 
as its garrison was almost open to the fire of a complete 
semicircle of batteries, the first twenty-four hours of fire 
caused a loss of 100 of the gunners and of 300 of the 
infantry supports held in their rear. Considering the un- 
precedented circumstances, these numbers were not high; 
but the moral power of the troops was cruelly shaken by 
their feeling that there was no possibility of relief or 
safety for them so long as the German ammunition held out. 
The marine artillery: otlicers found it diflicult to keep up even 
a show of returning the unequal pressure, even at the sacri- 
fice of their own lives. Finally some of the Mobile supports | 
crouched on the slope to the rear, but not sheltered, began “t 


to 
“ fall back and spread disquieting reports”; in other words, to 
desert their posts and tell lies to excuse their cowardice. So 
Trocuu himself ordered the evacuation as a paintul necessity, | 
the plain result of improvidence, and superintended it with 
coolness and ability amid all the discouraging influences which 
such a retreat under fire, conducted in the dark with half- 
disciplined troops, must needs have been accompanied. Yet 
it is difficult to retrieve against good enemies such a mistake 
as that which lost this hill. It is more difficult still to retain 
prestige in constant failure. Ducxot, formerly so ardent a friend 
of Trocuu’s, is said. to have become cool to his chief in his 
growing unpopularity, and to have been especially opposed to 
the retention of the hill; but for what reasons, or whether he 
had vainly suggested any better means of holding it, we are 
not informed. 

Since the failure of their first attempts upon the Eastern 
forts, the Germans have opened siege in form on all sides, 
under the direction of General Kamekg, an old engineer, fresh 
from his triumphs over the North-eastern fortresses. They 
have thrown their pressure chiefly on the Southern front 
(which was attacked betore we closed last week) and on the 
bend of the Seine below Fort Valérien. Approaches have 
also been marked out, and will no doubt be pushed as soon as 
the weather permits, at several point:. To the North only | 
the attack seems to be feebly conducted, and has not appa-_ 
rently driven the French from their occupation of Drancy, | 
far outside the forts, The German batteries have thrown | 
shells into almost all quarters of the city, frightening many 
but wounding few of the inhabitants, and have injured the 
circular railway which the French have long employed for 
conveying supplies round the forts. But the material defences | 
do not appear, up to Tuesday last, to have been in the least | 
degree actually shaken. ‘The first development of real | 
approaches towards them will give the opportunity of learn-— 
ing how far the moral power within is yet to be relied on. | 
Should the Germans carry on their zigzags undisturbed, it | 


| indeed, has not been very considerable. 


before closing with the enemy’s main forces. In a series of 
skirmishes he forced the French front back on Le Mans, and a 
somewhat indecisive battle fought on Tuesday, about fifteen 
miles to the east of Le Mans, with the advantage to the Ger- 
mans, has been followed by a tremendous Frencl: defeat to the 
north of the city on Wednesday, which, if not very incorrectly 
reported, will put Cnanzy’s army out of all further heart for 
the proposed march on Paris, and has, aceording to a telegram 
from Versailles, been followed by the loss of the place and the 
intrenched position round it, after more fighting, on Thursday. 

Very possibly this sudden forward movement was the result 
of the Prince’s being thoroughly relieved from the prospect of 
Boursakt’s coming against his left. That general has been 
crossing France, it would appear, with much secresy; yeti not 
so seeretly but that Wenper diseovered signs of some large 
force advancing against him from the South-west, and drew in 
his troojs to cover Vésoul and the pass leading thence to 
Belfort. An obstinate fight for the cross-roads of Villersexel, 
where the line of operations of BourBaK1 comes from Besancon 
into the pass between Vésoul and Belfort, took place om the 
oth, and showed that the French had appeared further west 
than their enemies had looked for them. The result was 
that Bournaxi oecupied the place next day, but not until 
Wenrbrr’s column, whicl: he strove to separate from TREsKow’s 
force, had slipped past the French eastward to aid in covering 
the siege, which the latter general carries briskly on. Far as 
the Second French Army has chosen to operate from Paris, 


its appearance has roused the vigilance of the Versailles Stati’ 


for their communications, and MaNnTEUFFEL has been sent in 
haste to take command of the whole of the forces in the 
Vosges, hencefurth to be known as the Fifth Army. 


As to Famnerne, we have now learnt plainly the whole 
history of the affiirs of the 2nd and 3rd. The Germans 
admit only a loss of 1,100 men, and they certainly kept 
Bapaume, the key of the district they were occupying, to 
cover the siege of Péronne. ‘The latter fortress, within « 
week after Famuegrse’s failure to relieve it, has capitulated, 
though the French general had only fallen back to a distance 
of about twenty-five miles from it, and was not followed up 
by Gorsen. F'amHerse’s command over his men is certainly 
remarkable, but it has not as yet enabled him to achieve any 
result that can affect the campaign; and the letters froin 
GorBEN’s camp show beyond question that, had the Frenci: 
not retired after the action of the 3rd, the Germans were 
preparing to retreat from Bapaume before the superior forces 
which had pressed them so hard. It is plain, therefore, thai 
FaipHerse’s want of tenacity has lost him a very striking 
advantage. MAnTEUFFEL’s removal will probably leave the 
charge of the First Army and the whole direction of German 
affairs in the North in the hands of GorBen, an officer of 
whom great things are expected by his countrymen. The 
attempts made against MANTEUFFEL’s own corps at Rouen by 
both banks of the Seine have ignominiously failed; General 
Roy, on the left side, having been surprised by night and 
thoroughly routed by a German column, whilst other de- 
tachments have with ease baffled the disconnected and feeble 
advances made by troops from Havre. 


LONDON PAUPERISM. 


We have lately had some little reason for congratulating 
'¥ ourselves upon a diminution in the returns of metropolitan 
pauperism published by the Poor Law Board. The diminution, 
Pauperism still exists to a 
very much larger amount than was the case a few years back. 
Any change which has taken place is rather a small fluctuation 
than a decided turn of the tide; and it requires a sanguine temper 


will be almost conclusive evidence of the unfitness of the | of mind to believe that it even indicates the approach of such a 
garrison to maintain the struggle any longer to the least useful | decided improvement. In one way or another, indeed, it seems 


. | that our trade is beginning once more to prosper in spite of the 
| European war ; and that the demand for has 
increased. Unfortunately we know too well that am inerease of 
the national wealth does not necessarily imply a diminution in the 
great mass of degradation and poverty which forms our lowest 
social stratum. An improvement in business may cause a tem- 
porary check to the development of that monstrous excrescence ; 
but it cannot permanently raise our paupers above the misery into 
which they are always falling back, unless it be accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in their self-respect and intelligence. 


Nor are the hopes from without at all brighter as we write. | 
On the contrary, it would seem as if fortune, at this crisis of | 
the war, had pronounced decisively against the weaker side. 
Cuanzy, from whom such great things were not unreasonably 
looked for, had delayed at Le Mans up to the 8th, keeping | 
advanced guards way Fass across the thirty miles of country | 
which lay between his headquarters and the Loir, and skir- 
mishing with the German outposts. Whether the weather, or 
the unreadiness of his recruits, or some news expected, caused 
this delay, is not distinctly revealed. But on the day above | 
mentioned Prince Freperic Cuartes took the offensive 
vigorously. The Duke of MeckLenrurG advanced from his | 


| Even if the pressure be alleviated for a time, we are not the less 
| bound to consider how our systems of relief can be rendered more 


effective. The enemy may have fallen back from one or two in- 


| significant outposts; but, unless we take energetic measures, his 


trifling repulse will not be converted into a decided retreat. 
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Some part of the improvement in the external aspect of our 
streets may be due to the movement for organizing charitable re- 
lief which succeeded a few months ago in exciting a good deal of 

ublic attention. Its most obvious appeal to our sympathies was 
undid u the general dislike to the professional vagrant. It 
was tho’ that by a well-timed effort we might get rid of the 
wretched i per who offend our sense of decency, and recall too 
forcibly to the minds of well-dressed and well-fed people the un- 
pleasant reflection that there are a great many of their neighbours 
who have'neither food enough to eat nor clothes enough to wear. 


There was, indeed, a better motive behind. Once get these | 


wretched impostors out of the way, and the really deserving poor 
would haveachance. Wesvere anxious to be saved from the shock to 


our nerves produced by beggars, not only because it was unpleasant | 
for the moment, but because we felt that it generally produced a | 


very mischievous flow of bastard charity. e were anxious to 
be relieved from a temptation to support rogues and pass over 
honest men which our virtue was not strong enough to resist, 
and then we hoped that a more legitimate benevolence would 
take its place. So far as our observation goes, we might be in- 
clined to think that the first object at any rate has been more or 
less obtained. If the amount of genuine suffering has not been 
materially diminished, the more rampant and offensive system of 
extortion has apparently been discouraged. We have certainly 
not had to listen to so many proclamations that certain sturdy 
beggars have got no work to do; and, on the whole, we should 
say that we have been troubled with rather fewer assertions, from 
miserable creatures in rags, that they h.ve tasted no food for hours 
and have a family starving at home. But we cannot flatter our- 
selves that any serious impression has been made upon the mass 
of wretchedness around us, or even that any great progress has 
been made towards improving the methods by which an impression 
is to be made in future. 

A very little consideration indeed will show how vast is the 
problem before us. The Societies of which we have been speak- 
ing have doubtless done a good work, and seem on the whole to 
be gradually strengthening their position. The constitution of the 
central body has been recently remodelled, in the hope of giving 
greater uniformity of action to the local Committees and en- 
couraging a closer co- tion amongst them. Relief has been 
administered to a certain extent on more intelligent principles than 
formerly, and something ‘has been done towards bringing about an 
understanding among the various agencies entrusted with private 
and publie relief. e Societies have therefore a claim, which 
we hope they may find practically recognised, to continued and 
increased support. But it is also true that the very statement of 
their objects shows how much remains to be done for which the 
energy of any private persons will be necessarily insufficient. 
The more we look into the matter, the more evident it becomes 
that it is impossible to effect any useful reform of one part of the 
system without opening up the whole question. Repress e- 
ism in one direction, and you find that it has been stimulated in 
another. If the rates are relieved, a greater burden is thrown 
upon private benevolence; and if private benevolence refuses to 
act, the Poor-law is compelled again to step in. The Poor-law, 
in short, and the charities form a cumbrous piece of machinery 
of which the separate parts are so intricately connected that, if we 
touch one, we must touch all. As a rule, public opinion is content: 
with enforcing a spasmodic change in one particular department 
where a scandal oceurred. At one moment it is furious 
because the poor are not well enough treated. At another it is 
alarmed beeause they are helped too liberally; and for long in- 
tervening intervals it sinks into a state of placid indifference to 
the whole question. It could be wished, when it does happen to 
be excited, that besides asking whether too much or too little is 
given, it would sometimes also inquire what are the securities 
that the much or little shall be given judiciously and not at 
“in d then, for le 1 d d 

_ Every now and then, for example, people are indignant, and very 
rightly indignant, because sick pauper a been cruelly neglected 
by ge nurses and ve om officials. They insist that large sums 
shall be spent in providing comfortable infirmaries. If sick 
people are to be treated at the public expense, they ought to be 
treated efficiently. But it is plain that there are certain limits 
to the advantages of such a system. If everybody is to 
be cured at the public expense, nobody has a motive for laying 
up provision against time of sickness. A man, it is said, will not 
catch the smallpox in order to get admittance to a hospital. 
This may be quite true; but it is equally true that so long 
as he is well he will not trouble himself to guard against a very 
natural occurrence. In other words, he will have a strong motive 
for not looking out a day in advance; and will be encouraged to 
suppose that a week of frost or of illness is an occurrence 
so incapable of bging foreseen that a reasonable being need 
take no measures of precaution against it. This is one con- 
Spicuous method in which we are steadily sapping the inde- 
endent spirit of the poor, and congratulating ourselves on a 
umanity which defeats its own objects. How are the claims of 
benevolence and of judicious foresight to be reconciled in this in- 
stance? Nobody would propose that all medical relief should be 
abolished. Indeed, nothing is plainer than that an intelligent 
system for the repression of disease is amongst our most urgent 
wants. In one shape or another, disease and its consequences are 
at the bottom of an immense proportion of our existing pauperism. 
The increase of smallpox with which we are threatened at the 
Present moment is injurious on account of the ulterior conse-. 


quences as well as the immediate suffering produced. It will add 
to the number of persons with enfeebled constitutions who are 
struggling at an increasing disadvantage to keep above absolute 
starvation. Is it not possible to attack this evil without pro- 
ducing others of equal magnitude? Must we fold our hands and 
admit that we cannot help people without demoralizing them ? 
Or is it not within the power of human intelligence to purify our 
charity from the taint which at present clings to it so closely ? 
The same difficulty is illustrated in another shape by the relations 
between the Poor-law and the Societies for organizing charitable 
| relief. Mr. Goschen, in a very able minute, rr that the Chari- 
| tiesand the PoorLaw Board should divide the labour between them. 
| The Guardians were to give adequate relief to one class of the 
| poor, whilst voluntary assistance was to confine itself to cases in 
which more liberal principles of expenditure might be useful. 
_ But the difficulty of effecting such a co-operation in practice is 
obviously enormous. There are at any given time considerably 
more than a hundred thousand persons in London who are in 
receipt of outdoor relief. It is out of the question that any effective 
superintendence should be provided by the officials. ‘They give 
pretty much at random a certain number of loaves and shillings 
which are just sufficient to encourage, though not to support, a 
feeble struggle for existence. The poor who learn to be more or 
less dependent upon such relief in every interval of distress are 
gradually but steadily demoralized, and raise up a stunted genera- 
tion of successors with even less spirit of independence than they 
can themselves boast. They take the scanty relief afforded as 
a right, and of course do the best they can to deceive their 
natural enemy, the relieving officer, and to conceal any other 
means of support that they may possess. "With such a huge blind 
mechanism steadily at work for the propagation of ay oem: it 
is difficult to see bes more intelligent charity can be eflicientl 
distributed. The Poor-law must always be in the background, 
and offers its demoralizing help to every one who is getting 
behindhand in the competition of labour. It seems to be more 
and more suspected that the existing Poor-law is a cause of more 
harm than good, and that we might have been better off if it had 
never existed. At thesame time, it constantly becomes more 
difficult to get rid of it, or even to look forward to withdrawing 
gradually a means of support which so vast a number of persons 
are coming to regard as their right and their ultimate refuge. 

The means of escape from this vicious circle deserve ‘the most 
earnest consideration. One conclusion, however, seems to be 
tolerably plain. It is evident that any intelligent system of 
relief must imply, on the one hand, a certain uniformity of system, 
and, on the other, the exercise of careful personal discrimivation 
in individual eases. These two principles are more or less 
recognised ; but they are unluckily applied independently, instead 
of simultaneously. We have the Poor-law, which acts upon fixed 
rules, but applies them blindly, without any attempt at individual 
discrimination, We have also a number of charities, in some of 
which, at least, the system of relief is more flexible, and personal 
investigation is encouraged; but they unluckily work at random, 
without uniformity of system, without co-operation, and without 
any intelligible relations to the officigl system of relief. The 
result is a chaotic confusion which combines evils of the most 
opposite kinds; which leads to lavish distribution in some cases, 
= to an overstrained economy in others, and only succeeds in 
stimulating pauperism in all directions. Any genuine reform must 
be in the direction of bringing these two rival systems into har- 
mony, and, by introducing a judicious combination of public and 
private charity, enabling some uniform system to be applied with 
careful application to individual circumstances, which can only 
result from the active superintendence of intelligent persons. The 
Charitable Organization Societies are doing good work in calling 
attention to the need of such reforms; but they cannot possibly 
succeed in effecting any thorough reform without a radical change 
in the system of the Poor-law. yn) 


FASHIONABLE SCRAMBLES IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


he Charles Lamb had been in the habit of spending the winter 
in the country, and of paying visits during that season to his 
neighbours, or indeed to anybody else’s neighbours, it is more 
than probable that he would have added another to his list of 
fallacies. Some paragraph would have borne for its heading, 
“That a Country-house must be Pleasant.” There are various 
methods by which human beings are enabled to gauge their 
progress in the world, and to ascertain their social age. One of 


but before the age of thirty-five has been attained the pleasure of 
mere visiting is apt to appear very problematical. Hospitality has 
lost so much of its historical character that the whole arrange- 
ment savours of a contract for two or three days between host and 
guest. Ata particular time of the year, three or four batches of 
twenty or thirty men and women succeed one another in the 
eommon fashionable country house, It is about such a one that 
we intend to make a few remarks. Longleat and Hatfield, Monta- 
cute and Bramshill, and one or two other historical English houses, 
are raised above criticism, but the number of buildings with an 
indefinite quantity of spare bedrooms, to be attributed to neither 
Elizabethan nor Jacobean architects, is a characteristic. of the 


country to which attention is continually being called. Only let 
the spare bedrooms be filled, and a foretaste of supreme happiness 


is secured. Fortunately for the purposes of 


generalization, all 


these is the loss of illusions. It may take place very gradually, . 
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varieties of houses are comprised in the one word “place”—a 
magical name, the possession of which is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful trait in the character of the ideal son-in-law, and to look 
after which constitutes the noblest possible profession. A place 
may be everything or nothing. It may all the charms of 
scenery and of association; it may on the other hand, and 
frequently does, consist of an aggregation of grass fields hastily 
joined together, the position of the ancient hedges being clearly 
indicated by lines of stunted trees, with a pond, which the 
tenants call a lake, but which is hardly available even for the 
purposes of suicide, a lodge, and an assortment of laurels, gravel 
walks, and iron-gates, commonly called a shrubbery, The build- 
ing in the centre must be seen to be describe 
more deceptive than the nomenclature of this building. The 
park has no deer in it. The castle or abbey, to your arrival at 
which you look forward with much the same sensations as 
Catherine Morland on her road to Northanger Abbey, is a Gothic 
stucco or a Grecian temple, which defies criticism and baflles inves- 
tigation. Montesquieu said that the object with which the French 
built a “maison des fous” was “pour persuader que ceux qui 
sont dehors ne le sont pas.” Some such motive must have often 
been at work in the uction of the English house. Sometimes 
it has entered into the head of the owner to be his own architect, 
and to emulate the fame of Walpole or Beckford. The original 
design, striking as it is, is rendered still more so by the tastes of 
subsequent owners. Successive lunatics have embodied their 
successive delusions—octagon smoking-rooms, semicircular billiard- 
rooms, conservatories, porches, turrets in an inextricable confusion, 
and lastly a chapel, which seems as if it ought to be inside instead 
of outside the family pew. 
“Thanks, sir,” cried I, “’tis very fine, 

But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine? 

I find by all you have been telling, 

That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling.” 

Different reasons induce different people to accept the invitations 
which are issued. Some go because it is on their way home from 
Scotland, some because they have no home ; others because Caserta 
is a show-house, and they imagine that they will see more of it 
when staying there than when they are under the tutelage of the 
housekeeper. It is true that the hostess is not equally well in- 
formed about her ancestral pictures, or the royalties who have 
inhabited the spare rooms, but then it must be remembered that 
she can be got rid of, while to evade the eyes of the housekeeper 
never entered into the conception of even the British tourist in his 
wildest moments. We always feel tempted, like Mr. Pendennis’s 
friend, to exclaim at last “And now, madam, will you show us 
the closet where the skeleton is?” To be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, Caserta should be seen when its hostess, for politic or 
provincial reasons, either gives or goes to a ball. Young men 
are asked by scores. The “dog” is in requisition; we spoke 
some months since of the difficulty of inducing this interesting 
ercature to perform his assigned part in creation. In order to 
secure the active services of ten men, at least thirty-five must be 
invited; and on one occasion an unfortunate hostess, ignorant of 
these great social statistics, was seen to enter a provincial ball- 
room at the head of seven girls, destined to demonstrate for once 
the usefulness of man. It is needless to remark that the ten men 
and ten women who ultimately arrive, so far from suiting one 
another, have probably borne a peculiar hatred against each other 
for past seasons. The ci-devant of forty, the unsuccesstul author, 
the fashionable artist, three men who look after their places, 
and a sprinkling of dogs, perhaps constitute the male elements of 
the party. A general sense of antagonism prevails; not that it 
matters much, as the visit does not probably extend over three or 


‘four nights, during which time a cultivated man with a good 


memory may employ his whole faculties in a successful endeavour 
to recollect the names’ of the guests. Nothing perhaps is more 
trying to the nerves than the arrival, and the entry into a half-lit 
drawing-room, where through the fog can be seen dimly teacups 
and bonneted women. You search for your hostess in vain, and 
eventually discuss the dangers of the journey with your host, whom 
it is needless to say you have never spoken to before. After see- 
iug four relays of women drink tea, the unhappy guest is conducted 
throughinnumerable catacombs, up countless stairs, down corridors 
like the galleries of a coal-pit, to what proves to be somebody else’s 
bedroom. The search continues, and is at last rewarded by suc- 
cess. More troubles may, however, attend him. A neighbouring 
grandee has been waited for, and dinner does not take place till 


. half-past eight. It is sad to think that there should be people who 


care about their dinner; the ancestors restored and varnished look 


‘down with proper rene saying, “‘ We dined in the middle of 


the day, but we were nobles; you are a fashionable bourgeoisie 
\iving in ‘a fashionable middle age.’” If the wine is bad, a mag- 


" aiticent creature doles it out, and the imagination may dwell with 


pleasure on the fact that the cold entrée first assumed consistency 
in a medieval kitchen. In fact, excuses without number present 
themselves, The rich man labours under many disadvantages in 
comparison with the owner of five or six thousands a-year. His 
dining-room is often at a greater distance from his kitchen. An 


illogical dowager or unreasonable  yperore may, notwithstanding, 


often be seen in a state of painful depression and partial indi- 


gestion. 


The ball takes place on the following evening. Hostesses declare 
that they must hold out some attraction, and offer some excuse for 
the formation of a party. It is cruel to drag a man away from his 
business or his pleasures in order that he may take part in rational 


Nothing is- 


conversation, live with agreeable people, or see a beautiful country, 
He must either shoot away three hundred cartridges each 
morning, and thus retire to bed with the consciousness of a well- 
spent day, or he must be taken to a ball. He may congratulate 
himself if the ball is given in the house at which he is staying, 
though, should it take place at the county town, he may employ 
himself to tysy « in stud ing the component parts of the 
society in which he finds himself. Relics of real feudalism are often 
to be observed in provincial ballrooms. There is a privileged 
end of the room, with privileged seats, where the daughters of the 
neighbouring baronet and the recently ennobled squire monopolize 
the fire and recognise the dog. Affectation can go no further. 
Lady Blarney treats the local authorities with that contempt 
which they expect, and without which the evening would lose 
its peculiar zest. Her daughter shows her nicety by gs | 
that her vis-a-vis should belong to the unlettered classes, an 
occasionally sits down on the floor with her head in her mother’s 
lap, in order to show the country people that all things are per- 
mitted to persons who have spent three months of the year in 
town. Men in queer coats write their partners’ names on queer 
little cards, and look excited. The wax candles fall fast upon 
them, and the dust from the floor gradually envelops them. Odd 
dances are gone through, in which the monotony of the quadrille 
is pleasantly broken, and great originality prevails. Happily for 
everybody, Caserta withdraws its august presence at an early 
period of the evening, believing, as is no doubt the case, that the 
servants will enjoy themselves more when they are gone. Itisa 
complete mistake to suppose that county exclusiveness. has ceased 
to exist; in sheltered situations in the midland counties it 
flourishes to a wonderful extent, and is looked upon as a great 
bulwark against the inroads of democracy—a word of doubtful 
import, but supposed to be an attribute of manufacturing plutocrats 
who may desire to settle in the country, and so become the 
salvation of mortgaged squires and the replenishers of their spare 
bedrooms. 


To shoot all day, to dance all night, and wear curiously- 
coloured stockings, will thus have been the occupation of the 
typical guest. Even should he share Mr. Freeman's views, self- 
defence will probably drive him into the shooting-party. The 
alternative is fearful to contemplate. Driven from his bedroom 
by the housemaids, from the library by the children of the house, 
the victim loses all presence of mind, and after luncheon is 
ultimately induced to accept with apparent cordiality the pro- 
position that he should take a walk. Te girls and one chaperon, 
attended by the victim, whose trembling hands open successive 
iron gates, pace three times round the pond, or twice up and down 
the avenue, till cold and muddy he returns to find the same 
assemblage of women and teacups. A popular delusion exists, or 
used to exist, that boys and girls were asked to country houses 
to follow up the acquaintance they had made in London. Where 
and when men propose to women is indeed a great question, but 
like all other great questions, such as the destination of pins 
and dead birds, must remain unsolved. It is not, however, 
in the midst of the scramble of the fashionable house. If 
the dog or an elderly dowager is there, the difficulties thrown 
in the way of even the gentlest flirtation are insuperable. 
The descent certainly ought to be made a smooth one, instead of 
which the unhappy couple in question cannot move without in- 
curring the suspicion of the whole party, presumably on account 
of the rarity of honourable intentions. Did he dance more than 
twice with her? He did, shrieks a chorus of lynx-eyed mothers 
with several daughters whose partners have scrupulously observed 
towards them that etiquette which is the foundation of modern 
society. Did he cross the room in order to speak to her? Did 
she say “Good night” tohim? Three old women will swear to this 
fact. She also dropped her fan and gloves twice, and on one occasion 
walked two hundred yards with him, The indictment is sufficient. 
Doubt cannot exist, and if the victim has a place, there is not a 
woman in the house who has not settled what difference it will 
make to the neighbours. Then the dog goes up to town and his club, 
and repeats the information ; he does not know the date of the battle 
of Waterloo, but he will remember to his last season the report of 
a possible engagement. The party breaks up, as it began, in a 
general scramble. There are no flys. The six men without servants 
have shared one another’s luggage, and bear the exchange with 
anything but Christian resignation. Possibly at the last moment 
they are asked to write their names in a huge volume, and to 
embody their complaints. Occasionally some strong-minded person 
has courage to state that the wine is execrable, but, as a rule, in- 
different spelling and indifferent grammar combine in praising the 
hostess. ‘he consequence is, that it not unfrequently happens 
that the guest returns home with the same views for the future 
which actuated Swift. “ Lord Halifax is always teasing me to go 
down to his country-house, which will cost me a guinea to his 
servants, and twelve shillings coach-hire ; and he shall be hanged 
first.” It is distressing to think, however, that during this period 
of three days he has been the object of his hostess’s consideration, 
and has caused her much anxiety and trouble. From her point of 
view his conduct has not been satisfactory. Hospitality has its 
cares. The dressing-rooms must be refurnished after the nine- 
teenth-century fashion. Lady Adelaide brought two daughters 
instead of one. Her Grace remains persistently in bed with a 
cold. Two men who have allowed her invitations to remain un- 
answered for more than a week arrive unexpectedly at the last 
moment, and some man without a vestige of a place clamours 
for a bath. “ Nobody wanted one fifteen years ago,” the hostes’ 
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exclaims piteously, “why can’t you go without one for three 
days? The human body displaces water; this truism you are 
—— of, a: 1 have spoilt a new carpet. I buy acres of oil- 
oth yearly. The stables are full, 80 are the inns in the village, 
et you have brought a servant. My husband was shot in the 
ace this morning, and has lost his temper. I have no doubt you 
did it. I will never ask you here again.” 

There is one diversion to which we have not yet referred, but 
which may be destined to become the chief interest of this decade, 
and which may be said to unite wit and amusement in a very re- 
markable manner. It is pleasing to imagine that the spare time 
of the leisured classes may concentrate itself in it, and that, when 
both mind and body are wearied out by the cares of shooting and 
hunting, they may find relief in practical joking. The pursuit is 
full of interest. A little friendly mnie will go far to cement a 
party; while to put a man into his bath in the middle of the 
night must be an unfailing source of amusement, enhanced as it 
may be by a sense of personal danger. Nor are milder witticisms 
wanting. In proportion to the age and position of the subject will 
be the entertainment derived. ‘I'o cut up his hair-brushes, cut off 
his coat-tails, put animals, dead or alive, into his bed, to hammer 
his head against the wall, having previously wrapped him in a 
blanket, are ingenuities which will recommend themselves more 
and more to men of taste. The stimulus which has of late 
been given to these pleasing practices may not unnaturally be 
expected to extend in time to the middle classes. In many games 
it has often been regretted that there was no room for women. 
Fortunately here no drawback of this kind exists. Many jokes are 
feasible by them; they can throw sponges, lock doors, and ex- 
haust their intellects in the formation of booby-traps. ‘The effect 
of this on the younger generation cannot be over-estimated. ‘To 
those who take vA poe 4 view of the future of the upper classes, 
and of monarchical institutions, this state of things will be most 
reassuring, and will occur at once as an argument to be used 
— those who assert that we have not advanced far beyond 
the tastes and habits of our ancestors. We please ourselves in our 
own way. “An Englishman,” Emerson says, “ wears a wig, or a 
shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his head, and no remark is made. 
And as he has been doing this for several generations, it is now in 
the blood.” We are, if not a great, at least an eccentric nation. 

The purely hunting house is an inttresting type, where the 
guest who does not hunt occupies the position of a Yahoo among 
the Houyhnhnms, and a general impression prevails that he is not 
able to distinguish between the head and the tail of the nobler 
animal, In the evening a noisy sleep prevails, and the men go 
through the scenes of the day again, 

ve ue repente 
Mittunt, et auras ; 
while their wives whisper, afraid of disturbing their husbands, 
Donec discussis redeant erroribus ad se. 
The proto too, of the Spectator or the Sketch-book still 
exist, and offer a pleasing picture in comparison with the country- 
house we have endeavoured to delineate. We trust to return to 


the subject. The present month, however, is chiefly prolific in 
fashionable scrambles. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS. 


lage see is a number of subjects on which the public mind has 
arrived at a tolerably unanimous and fixed conclusion, but 
without fully realizing the principles on which the conclusion is 
based, so as to apply them to any modification of the original ques- 
tion, or to collateral and kindred issues. Political assassination, for 
example, is held in abhorrence by the great majority of civilized 
people. It would argue a very retrograde state of society if it 
were really necessary at the present day for a public writer to set 
himself seriously to convince his countrymen that this is a wicked 
and odious crime. ——- is quite ready and eager to admit 
that it is so, and to lavish any amount of hard words on it, with 
the exception perhaps of a small body of political fanatics, and 
even they do not venture to proclaim their detestable creed 
except in masked and guarded language. The proof that, as far 
as our own country is concerned, assassination is utterly con- 
demned as an instrument of politics is attested in the strongest and 
most conclusive manner by the fact that for more than two hundred 
ears there has not been a single instance of it in our history. 
Since the Duke of Buckingham was stabbed by Felton as an “‘enemy 
to the kingdom,” no public man has suffered in this manner. The 
murder of Perceval, and the attacks which at different times have 
been made on other statesmen as well as on the Sovereign, have 
been the acts of mere lunatics, and destitute of political significance. 
On the question of political assassination, taken by itself, nothing 
can be sounder than the general opinicu of Englishmen. At the 
same time itis rather startling to observe how many people, in 
their blindness, are quite disposed to adopt principles nf to coun- 
tenance practices which are only so many half-way, and often much 
more than half-way, stations on the road to the sanctification of 
downright murder. Comtist professors who glorify that gospel 
of violence of which the first great doctrine is the necessity and 
duty of grinding down what they call “recalcitrant elements,” 
and who mount the platform at public meetings for the purpose of 
lliating and defending the atrocities of Broadhead, are apt to 
ristle up indignantly, and complain of the reporters, when it is 
pointed out to them that they are simply preaching the old theory 


of “killing no murder.” Yet nothing can be clearer or more certain 
than that the views they enunciate lead directly to the justification 
of murder as a legitimate means of political or social reform. 
Again, to take another example, there is absolutely nothing in 
principle to distinguish the plots of the Fenians from the assas- 
sination of Prim, except the greater scrupulousness and modera- 
tion of the Spanish bravos in to the shedding of blood. 
Yet even within the last few days we have seen the perverse 
ingenuity and strange confusion of mind with which responsible 
public men seek to extenuate, if not to excuse, the criminality of 
the Fenian designs. Under these circumstances it is worth while, 
even at the risk of reopening a schoolboy theme and repeating 
some obvious commonplaces, to consider for a moment why 
assassination for political objects should be placed in the category 
of foul and hateful crimes. 

The first and most obvious remark to be made about political 
assassination is that it is nothing more nor less than murder under 
afine name. But the fine name does not in the least alter the quality 
of the deed, however it may tend to dignify it by a false air of 
grandeur, and to confuse the minds of simple people as to its wicked- 
ness and atrocity. An attempt is sometimes made to draw a dis- 
tinction between political assassination and ordinary murder, on the 
ground of the different motives to which they may be traced ; the 
one being based on public considerations and intended to promote 
the general welfare, and the other being merely a gratification of 
individual passion, avarice, or ambition, Quite as specious and 
respectable motives might, however, be assigned in a great many 
cases for the murder of private persons as for the assassination of 
eet men. ‘There are tyrants and oppressors in abundance 

esides those who sit on thrones or take upon themselves govern- 
ing functions ; and without any great strain on the imagination one 
could conceive this world happier and more comfortable if certain 
kinds of people could be summarily removed from it. If once the 
principle be admitted that it is lawful to murder a man because the 
murderer happens to be of opinion that the world would be better 
without him, its application can hardly be limited, as indeed the 
Trade-Unionists have shown at Sheffield and elsewhere, to political 
personages. It must be extended so as to embrace all kinds and 
conditions of men, and the only question will then be whether the 
amount of advantage that may reasonably be expected from a 
particular murder is in proportion to the gravity of the treat- 
ment resorted to. From stabbing an obnoxious statesman to 
shooting an obnoxious landlord or blowing up a troublesome non- 
unionist, the step is only too natural and easy. We are quite 
ready to admit that the political assassin may be actuated 
by the highest and most philanthropic motives. It was said of 
one notable agitator that he was a man whom you ought to hang, 
and then erect a monument to him under the gallows. ‘The 
truth is that in such a case we cannot allow motives to be taken 
into account at all in dealing with crime. An erroneous im- 

ression is sometimes caused by the fact that in criminal trials it 
is often necessary to inquire as to intentions, in order, for example, to 
distinguish murder from manslaughter. But then the question is 
only of a very limited character as to the immediate intention of 
the offender—whether, in short, he meant really to kill his victim 
or not. His ulterior motive for killing him does not in any way 
affect the nature of the crime. lf there was an intention to take 
life, that of course is murder, no matter how noble and sublime 
the ultimate design of the murderer might be, whether to send 
his victim sooner to heaven, or to benefit the world by ridding it 
of a villain. 

All this seems plain and simple enough, yet when a policeman 
was murdered by the Fenians in Manchester, a great many people 
seemed to think there really was something in the argument that 
the deliberate killing of the constable was not murder, because 
the motive for the act was to do to the assassins’ native 
country. It cannot be too often and too strongly insisted that 
the reason why society sets its face against murder in any and 
every shape is, not that it is a crime necessarily trated srom 
evil motives, but that it is too terrible an act to be lett to the dis- 
cretion of individuals. It isa commonplace sarcasm on capital 
punishments to say that we punish one murder by committing 
another. In a sense this is perfectly true. Every time we hang 
a malefactor we proclaim our conviction that the killing of a 
fellow-creature is, under certain circumstances, a govd and 
necessary thing. A judicial execution is unquestionably one 
form of murder, but observe the conditions under which it 
is inflicted. First of all there is a solemn decision by the com- 
munity that such or such acts shall be punishable by death ; 
then we have an elaborate inquiry, to make sure that the crime 
charged has been actually committed. Every security is taken 
that the extreme penalty shall be attached only to such deeds as 
in the welb-meighet opinion of society, require for substanti 
reasons to be so punished ; and further, that it shall be enforced only 
where the crime can be brought home to the accused. In the case 
of political assassination, as of ordinary murder, both these condi- 
tions are wanting. A private person, acting perhaps in the name 
and with the assent of a mere section of the community, assumes 
the right to determine according to his fancy that a particular line 
of conduct on the part of a statesman or monarch deserves death, 
and, accumulating on himself all the functions of legislator, judge, 
jury, and executioner, proceeds to condemn and kill the obnoxious 
person. It is quite clear that, if Kings and Ministers are to be ex- 

to this treatment, they must be allowed equal liberty to 
deal at their discretion with Red Republicans and other opponents. 
A howl was raised the other day by the Mazzinians because 
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Mazzini, with we do not remember how many sentences of out- 
lawry on his head, being found im Italy travelling in the disguise 
of an English clergyman on one of his favourite missions of poli- 
tical incendiarism, was for a short time thrown into prison. 
Mazzini himself seemed to resent his detention, forgetting, 
as his friends also did, that, according to his own code, he 


had long ago abolished all law and justice in their ordinary- 


acceptance, and established the conscience of the iadividual as 
a supreme and absolute tribunal. A power exercised by society 
in a deliberate and solemn manner, with every precaution against 
mistake, is obviously a diametrically oppos'‘s thing to a similar 
power exercised by irresponsible persons at their own fancy 
and caprice, in any moment of morbid passion or fanatical exalt- 
ation, and without the slightest security that a good work may 
not thus be punished as a crime, or that an innocent man may not 
be doomed for an act he nevercommitted. And what we are most 
concerned to point out is that political assassination, though more 
horrible in its circumstances, is not essentially more criminal in 
principle than any other attempt on the part of a mere section of 
the community to take the law into their own hands, and to carry 
out at their discretion what they deem just measures of social 
arrangement or public policy. ‘The claims of the Trade-Unionists, 
for example, to constitute themselves a tribunal above the law, and 
to enforce their deerees by violence, are only a form of the same 
dogma which finds vent in assassination, ‘The difference between 
picketing and rattening, between rattening and Broadhead’s murders, 
1s one merely of detail, not of principle. 

From another point of view assassination is not only a 
crime, but a blunder. And this is a point upon which it is 
necessary to insist at the present moment, not so much because 
there is an unusual predisposition to assassination observable in 
modern society, as because the eflicacy of assassination is based.on 
a popular delusion of which we have lately seen some remark- 
able illustrations, and which has a pernicious influence quite 
beyond the impulse it is calculated to give to this particular 
crime. If it were true, as a great many people (especially the 
sort of people who have lately invented “ historical-mindeduess ” 
asa term of abuse) profess to believe, that the present war is 
to be regarded in its origin as only a personal freak of the Em- 
peror, and in its continuance as a piece of perverse brutality 
on the part of Count Bismark and King William, a good deal 
might perhaps be said in favour of assassination. If we had reason 
to believe that the timely murder of one or other of these persons 
would in the first instance have averted war or would now 
restore — it would be difficult to say anything, on the ground 
of morality, against trying the experiment. Nothing could be more 
monstrous than to say that, in order to effect a particular object, it 
is lawful to slay men by the thousand in war, but not to take a 
aingle life. One great argument against assassination is its futi- 
lity, and consequently its wantonness. In reality it settles 
nothing. Whatever temporary influence it may have is, on account 
of the horror and rage inspired by the act, more likely to be 
against than in favour of the cause for which the dagger or pistol 
has thus been wielded; but at any rate the effect is evanescent, 
and does not alter the solid elements of the situation. Without 
arguing the old question how far a great man is the product of his 

e, and how far he influences it, this at least may be said—that 
his achievements depend on the force of public opinion at his 
back, and that, however much he may have had to do with the 
formation and development of this force, it must have acquired 
a substantial independent existence to be of service to him, and 
will therefore remain when he is gone. Perhaps no assassination 
was calculated to produce deeper etfects than that of William the 
Silent, a leader of singularly high qualities in a little country 
where there was small choice of leaders of any kind. Yet what 
did Philip gain by it? The Estates of Holland, sitting at Delft on 
the very day of the murder, resolved “to maintain the good 
cause, with God’s help, to the uttermost, without sparing gold or 
blood.” ‘The city of Dort, too, declared its determination “ to live 
and die in the cause now undertaken.” And they kept their word. 
William’s death led to help being songht from England, and so to 
the destruction of the Armada, Again, the murder of the Guises 
had little other effect than the murder of Henry II. a few months 
after, nor did the assassination of Henry IV. seriously assist the 
projects of Catholic bigotry. The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was a much more rational proceeding. If the Huguenots could 
have been all killed off, that would indeed have made a difference ; 
but while the two great factions of Catholics and Protestants 
remained confronting each other, it mattered comparatively little 
whether this or that individual were removed from the stage. In 
recent days Fieschi was no doubt quite correct in his calculation 
that, if he could kill Louis Philippe, it would probably put an end 
to the Orleanist dynasty, but only in a personal sense. 1t 1s doubtful 
how far there is a substantial party now in France anxious for the 
restoration of that family ; but it is quite certain that there exists to 
this hour a party who would be glad to see the kind of government 

stablished which has hitherto been identified with the Orleanists. 
Iu the same way the success of any of the attacks on the life of 
Napoleon III. would not have ailected—any more than Sedan 
affected—the existence of a large body of Frenchmen paralysed 
by political cowardice at home and anxious to soothe their vanity 
by a pretence of supremacy abroad, and occasional doses of 
military glory and territorial plunder. The murder of Prim 
would only have been logically complete if it had been followed 
up by the exile or destruction of the army, and of the large 
section of the Spanish people who by instinct and tradition are 


opposed to a Republic. To imagine that the destiny of a nation, 
can all at once be revolutionized by removing some conspicuous 
governing person is as false aud shallow as to fancy that a 
diseased body can be restored to health by rubbing off the pimples 
or tumours which betray the malady., Whatever justilication 
there may be for rebellion, there ean be none for an isolated act 
of butchery which leaves the great issue to be fought out all the 


*“NO POWDER.” 


CURIOUS discussion has been going on lately which 

illustrates very significantly the state of public feeling, and 
the want of public confidence, in matters connected with our 
armaments. b it true that we have “no powder”? Whether 
it be true or not, it is surely unsatisfactory that it should be pos- 
sible seriously to suggest the existence of such a condition of 
things; more unsatisfactory. still that it should be possible 
seriously to maintain it in the teeth of all sorts of official and 
semi-oilicial contradictions, or to this has it come, that eontra- 
dictions of this sort are hardly believed. People ence 
feel that there is probably some other meaning behind the wo 
or between the Reopadhen there is a quibble or equivocation 
somewhere; that the official explanation perhaps contains the 
truth, but that it certainly does not contain the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. The present controversy is not an unin- 
structive one to follow. It is one of intrinsic interest, for it can. 
hardly be a matter of indifference to any one that we should be 
deticient in the necessary supply of powder; and it is one which 
affords a good example of the character of the assurances upon 
which the public is invited to rely. 

The note of alarm was first sounded by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which stated that our supply of powder for heavy guns was 
lamentably deficient—a statement which was immediately fol- 
lowed. by a curious sort of contradiction in the Spectator, in which 
it was alleged that our stock of powder was immense, and that, 
as for the quality of the mone composing this large store, 
many artillerymen preferred the old to the new. This state- 
ment was promptly and relentlessly disposed of by the Pall 
Mall Gazetie, which pointed out that, whatever other pow- 
ders we may have in store, we are virtually destitute of the 
approved: powder for heavy rifled guns, and that we are in 
such straits as to be compelled to pay the gunpowder-makers 
whatever they ask—which happens to be about 30 per cent. above 
the ordinary price. On Wednesday last the Times charged into 
the fray, breaking a sort of neutral and well-padded lance, and 
drawing a conclusion obviously intended to be favourable to the 
authorities. ‘No powder’ is thus an exaggeration. We have, 
it is true, only a small stock of the most approved pattern for our 
heavy guns, but we have a fair store of the ordinary description, 
and it is presumed we are taking all reasonable steps to procure 
a supply of the pebble powder, which was only approved last 
August.” This is the summing up of the Times. Jt may be 
worth while, therefore, to inquire how the matter really stands; 
and for this purpose it is not necessary to go much further than 
the Times’ article, which is evidently by a thoroughly well- 
informed writer, the very wealth of whose information asserts 
itself in the shape of some important admissions, from which it is 
possible to arrive at a pretty accurate conclusion as to the truth of 
the affair. 

There are three principal kinds of powder for cannon—the 
old “ Large Grain,” or L.G.; “ Rifle Large Grain,” or R.L.G. ; 
and “Pebble.” ‘The first of these was used for smooth-bore guns; 
itis a small-grained, unglazed, quick-burning powder. The second 
was. a powder recommended by Sir William Armstrong for use 
with his guns, as superior to L.G. “Pebble” is the: latest: 
production of science, a large, lumpy powder, like so many black 
pebbles, and vastly superior for heavy charges to either R.L.G. or 
L.G. Pebble powder—the powder par excellence for heavy guns— 
has only beew recently adopted, on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Explosives. ‘his is the powder which. the autho- 
rities are now at their wits’ end to procure, and for which they 
are compelled to pay 6/. 10s., instead of about 4/. 108. per barrel. 
We may say distinctly that in this matter we hold the authorities to 
be fairly clear of immediate blame. They could not order the 
powder befcre the Committee had recommended it; and when 
the Committee did recommend it, they took active steps to pro- 
cure a.supply. It is an accident, and no more, that we are with- 
out pebble powder at this moment ; it is also an accident that we 
are at this particular moment at the merey of the gunpowder- 
makers, whose foreign orders make them independent of home 
supplies, and able to ask almost any price they like. In the: 
discussion on the “No Powder” question too much has, we 
think, been made of the increased cost of the pebble pow- 
der. Whether by giving a larger order the Government could 
procure a supply at a less cost, we do not know. It is 
bable they could. But this is a mere detail, affecting rather 
the future than the past, and not fairly bearing upon the ques- 
tion whether the national interests have in this particular been 
well served. Directly we leave the pebble powder we get into 
more troubled waters. We are left with two powders—RL.G. 
and L.G.—the former being the powder which was used for: 
our rifled guns previously to the introduction of pebble, and 
which, although exceedingly violent in its action, had for 
several years proved itself to be not ill adapted to the 
in question, although more severe upon them than might be 
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desired. Of this powder, according to the official apologist in the 
Times, we have only about 60,000 barrels, which not equal to 
one year’s war consumption, even according to estimates based on 
an experience of former wars, when small guns and charges 
were employed. Of L.G. powder ey Ben about three times as 
much. It therefore becomes important to inquire if the L.G. 
wder is suitable for use with our heavy rifled guns. On this 
point it is not difficult ‘to furnish information. It happens that 
weeny last autumn the question of the utilization of our 
store of LiG. powder was discussed. The result of a very full 
and careful inquiry was this: that it was notified to the Service 
that the L.G. powder might be used with the breechloading rifled 
guns—the est of which is of ‘7-inch calibre—and, “ on an 
emergency,” with our muzzleloading rifled guns, up to twelve tons. 
And in case.of the emergency arising, it was thought prudent to 
order the guns to be examined after every twenty-five rounds to 
see that had ‘und eno injury. The plain English of 
this is that the powder is distrusted—that “on an emergency” 
it may be used, but even then not with guns heavier than 12 tons. 
An emergency alone is held to justify the limited use of this 
der. This decision is not favourable to L.G. powder. It 
clearly points to a conviction on the part of the authorities that 
L.G. powder .is not suitable even for the more moderate-sized 
s,and that for the larger guns it is inadmissible. But, un- 
fortunately, it so happens that ‘this L.G. powder is the one 
powder of which we have a fair supply. Of pebble we have—for 
reasons already given—practically none. Of K.L.G. we have very 
little. Of L.G.—the powder least suited to our requirements—we 
have a fair amount. 

It remains to inquire why we shave so little R.L.G. and so 
much L.G. And here we touch the most unsatisfactory part 
of the question. ‘What is pag appnee called economy, but 
what ‘is really parsimony, so far prevailed last year and the 
year preceding as to induce an almost total stoppage of the 
powder works at Waltham Abbey. The earnest and oflicial 
entreaties of the Superintendent of the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory—if we may ‘credit the statements which have been 
made ty some of our contemporaries, and not denied, as 
to his repeated expostulations—were quietly put on one side. If 
he proposed to manufacture more powder, his proposition was 
es if he proposed to exchange the ic for R.L.G., 

e was pooh-poohed. If he pointed out that we were some 
200,000 barrels short, the authorities closed their ears, and all but 
closed his factory. As the Times admits, we lived on our capital— 
our capital being an already very reduced store of R.L.G. Natu- 
rally the time arrived when that store ran down, as at present, to 
almost nothing. The pebble powder had not yet been introduced, 
or at least not been manufactured in any sufficient quantity. And 
we are thus left, as we have stated, with 180,000 barrels of L.G., 
and very little else. Every effort is now of course being made to 
show that L.G. is a suitable powder for our big guns. We have 
shown that, on the contrary, by the implied admission of the au- 
thorities, it is scareely.suitable even for the smaller of our big guns, 
and cme | inadmissible for the larger No doubt it will 
be discovered by the War Office authorities that L.G. may be 
profitably used with the bigger In ashort time we may 
expect a notification extending its use to guns of over 12 tons 
weight. But this notification is one which must be received with 
suspicion, and it will naturally be asked why this was not found 
out before. Ifthe powder is suitable now, why was it not known 
to be suitable a few. months ago? The fact remains that of the 
three sorts of — for cannon, we have none whatever, or 
next to none, of the best sort of powder; very little of the powder 
which ranks second best; anda great deal of the powder which 
has hitherto been considered so unfit for use in big guns that a 
recent —_ order limits its use to. guns below 12 tons. 

But this is not all; the Zimes writer admits that four years ago 
a powder was introduced specially for use with large guns, of 
which we have at this moment no store whatever. It does not 
epecer that the manufacture of this “ pellet ” powder—which, if 

ghtly inferior to the more recently introduced “ pebble,” is cer- 
tainly very superior to R.L.G.—was ever seriously undertaken. 
Why not o explanation is forthcoming on this point. And 
yet, clearly, it is a point on which an explanation should be 
vouchsafed. If a competent Committee recommended four years 
ago the adoption for use in heavy guns of an improved descrip- 
tion of powder, why was none of that powder at once manu- 
factured ? 

In this neglect, and.in the improvidence which preferred to live 
upon its capital to manufacturing a good powder at a reasonable 
rate, we have ‘the explanation of our present difficulties. If a 
supply of pellet powder had been provided, or if our store of 
R.L.G. were a large one, we should not now be in the position 
of having almost.to beg the powder-makers to manufacture pebble- 

owder for us. We could have continued to use R.L.G., if there 

ad been enough of it; or we could have been well content with 
“pellet.” But the “economy” of ‘the Control Department pre- 
vented us from undertaking the manufacture of the one or con- 
tinuing that of the other. In that disastrously “economical” 
ear, 1869—when General Balfour virtually ruled in our Store 
partment, and when, under his direction, an amount of mischief 
was done which it will take years to recover—an easy way of 
saving money suggested itself; make no more Peau and use up 
the store. is policy was adopted, in spite of the energetic pro- 
tests and representations of the Superintendent of the Factory. 
Of this policy we are now reaping the fruits. We are left with 


a fair store of an obsolete and unsuitable powder, and no store 
worth mentioning of any other description. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that attempts should be made to persuade the pub 
that the powder which is left is quite as good as that which we 
do not possess—a line of argument which is sufficiently contra- 
4icted (1) by the fact that ‘the available powder (L.G.) is only 
allowed to be used “on an emergency,” under certain limitations, 
with certain guns ; and (2) by the fact thatit is thought necessary, 
despite the alleged excellence of this L.G., to submit to the ex- 
tortionate demands of the powder-makers, and to pay quite a 
fancy price for “ pebble.” 

"The official statement, therefore, that we are not absolutely 
without powder, may be literally correct ; but that our supply of 
a suitable powder for our big guns is shamefully deficient, and 
that this deficiency is the direct result of the unpardonable par- 
simony of two years ago, is unhappily undeniable. And it seems 
to us disgraceful that any question of the sort should have arisen. 


CODES AND DIGESTS 


A® soon as the question of the fusion of our different systeme 
of legal procedure has been disposed of, it is to be hoped 
that public attention will be recalled to a matter of at least 
equal consequence, the arrangement and systematization of the 
substance of our law. Of the portentous bulk and still more 
portentous confusion of the law of England it is unnecessary to 
speak, since it has long been admitted by the profession and 
marvelled at by the rest of the world who do not understand the 
singular combination of circumstances to which it is due. More 
than two years ago, it was stated and condemned in the clearest 
terms by the Digest of the Law Commission in their first Re- 
port—a document whose vigorous and sweeping reasonings sug- 

ested a far bolder practical conclusion than that which they 
Groagit themselves to recommend. It excited some surprise 
then that the eminent men who composed that Commission, 
having proved so convincingly the need ‘for a complete revision 
and coditication both of our reported cases and our statutes, should 
have suggested nothing more than an experimental digest of oné 
or two departments of law, to be executed under somewhat un- 
favourable conditions. But it will be much more surprising and 
unfortunate now if the work of digesting is not taken up on a 
great scale, and proceeded with heartily and energetically. Within 
the last few years public opinion within the profession has madevery 
rapid progress ; few even among its older members are found to 
defend rules and customs which twenty or thirty years ago it was 
almost criminal to impugn; and among the judges both of the 
Chancery and Common Law Courts are to be found some of the 
most philosophical and thoroughgoing reformers. ‘It is still more 
important to note that the greatest of all obstacles to the reduc- 
tion of the law to one uniform and well-digested system, we mean 
the existence of different tribunals administering each its own 
jurisprudence, is in the way to be removed, and that the day 
is not far off when we shall have not only one procedure, but 
one law in all civil Courts and causes. For the Chancellor wil! 
no doubt bring in next month a Bill similar in purpose to the 
High Court of Justice Bill of last Session, but avoiding those 
errors of method and that vagueness of view which gave occasion 
for so much hostile criticism; and such an improved Bill will 
probably be carried by large majorities. The moment is therefore 
exceedingly opportune for a serious effort at a consolidation of the 
law, since public interest has now been awakened in the matter, 
and the impulse which recent discussion has given may very 
possibly be lost by delay, or by entering on the work with in- 
adequate means. 

First of all, however, it is nece to have it determined exactly 
what sort of a consolidation it is that ought to be attempted. It 
is commonly assumed that what we want is to have the law— 
statute law and case law—amended, simplified, purged of incon- 
sistencies, and brought within a moderate compass; and that there 
is but one road to the attainment of these several objects; wherexs 
the truth is that these objects are not necessarily connected with 
one another, and that several courses may be enumerated, tending 
in different ways to secure all or some of them. As a matter of 
fact, the countries which have preceded England in the path of 
law reform have by no means followed a uniform method; some 
have been content to introduce a better arrangement into their 
law, and to reject so much as was obsolete; others have swept 
away the old rules, and called into existence a new and independent 
body of statutes, ecperaraing all that had gone before. So it is 
open to us in England to take either of two courses—to amend 
the matter as well as the form of the law, trying to make the law 
more equilable and beneficent as well as more logical and scien- 
tific, or else to leave material improvements to the future, and deal 
at present only with those defects of form which have been so long 
complained of. The preliminary question between these two 
courses has never been sufficiently considered by English lawyers, 
and it was therefore with more than common pleasure that we 
reeently found it very clearly put and judiciously discussed in a little 
volume entitled Essays on the Form of the Law, Mr. T. E. Holland, 
the author of these Essays, states more forcibly than we haye 
seen it stated before in English, the distinction between a Digest 
and a Code—terms often used as if they were synonymous, but 
really representing two wholly different forms which the law of a 
country may assume. A Digest means, both etymologically and 
historically, a scientific distribution of a body of previously 
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existing law under heads and divisions, the substantive law 
being re-arranged but not altered either in matter or in ex- 
pression. A Code, on the other hand, means, according to 
all modern usage, a welding and fusing of previously exist- 
ing law into a wholly new form, wherein the individuality 
of its component parts is merged and lost. In a Digest of 
Case-law, for instance, the net result of each case of import- 
ance would be set forth by itself, as nearly as possible in the lan- 
guage of the Court which decided it; in a Code, separa 
would have utterly disappeared, and in their stead we should 


have dogmatic propositions enunciating in the most effective words | 


the ultimate results arrived at by a sifting and boiling-down (so 
to speak) of all the cases. A Digest, in fact, need not be anything 
more than a re-arrangement of existing materials; a Code must 
be a remodelling of them into something new. From this distinc- 
tion an important consequence follows. A Code and a Digest 
may both profess to represent the existing law, to present it in an 
improved form without attempting to amend or add to its sub- 
stance. But while this can easily be done in a Digest, it is almost 
impossible ina Code. Every one knows that our Reports contain 


-a certain number of mutually repugnant cases, and a much larger 


nuthber in which the decisions, although not openly contradictory 
‘to one another, have proceeded on principles which cannot be 
reconciled. A Digest which undertakes to improve, not the terms 
in which the law is couched, but merely the order in which it is pre- 
sented, will set forth the repugnancies and inconsistencies, leaving 
them to be removed by some future act of the legislative power, 
whether a Court or Parliament. But in a Code which reduces 
the whole body of the law to a series of dogmatic statements such 
contradictions could not be tolerated ; its ers m in order 
to do their work properly, amend not only the form, but also the 
substance of the law by deciding in favour of one or other of two 
irreconcilable views, by rejecting some cases as bad law, and by 
more or less extending the doctrines laid down in others so as 
to enable them to state a legal principle in a firm and general 
way, and not subject to the numerous restrictions and limitations 
with which, as expressed in the cases, it is burdened and entan- 
gled. A Digest, in short, may be, and ought to be, simply and 
solely a formal amendment of the law; a Code must be an 
amendment not only formal, but material. 

Any one can see how important is the practical bearing of 
this distinction. It has been unanimously agreed that a consoli- 
dation and simplification of our law is urgently needed ; and the 
Digest Commission, having dropped the somewhat petty and 
tentative scheme with which it started, is now, it may be hoped, 
on the eve of attempting this work on a scale commensurate with 
its greatness. But is its object the production of a Digest or of a 
Code? If it is a Digest that is wanted, the compilers need have 
no legislative power in the first instance, and, as they will be 
strictly restrained from altering in any particular the law as it 
exists, Parliament will have no reason for desiring to interfere 
with their work. When the Digest is completed, it will be sub- 
jected to the criticism of the profession, receive such amendments 
as may be needed, and may then, as wg | representing the 
existing law, be at once enacted. But if the process of con- 
solidation is to result in a Code, then either its framers must 
receive legislative power from Parliament, or else the Code itself 
when completed must run the gauntlet of both Houses, with the 
risk of having its symmetry marred by the frequently incon- 
siderate zeal of private members. 

Partly from these reasons, partly from a belief that we are not yet 
ripe for a Code—and it might be hard, as Savigny remarked with 
perhaps less reason in Germany, to find workmen capable of Bs - 
forming the task in a thoroughly satisfactory way—Mr. Hol- 
land concludes that we in England ought not, like France and 
Prussia and some of the United States, to attempt to reach a Code 

r saltum, but ought rather to follow the example of the Roman 

mpire, content ourselves in the first instance with a Digest, 
and hope eventually to pass from it into the no doubt more 
perfect stage of a Code-governed nation. There is much to be 
said in favour of this conclusion, although the process of digesting 
without codifying seems to us to present difficulties which we 
doubt whether he fully a The question is one of too 
much importance and difficulty to be dealt with incidentally ; 
and we mention it now chiefly for the sake of showing how 
much depends on its decision, and of calling attention to a work 
in which the whole matter is treated with a precision and 
lucidity which will make it easily intelligible to the lay as well 
as to the professional public. Much confusion has arisen, and 
atill arises, from a loose and vague use of the terms “Code” and 
“Digest”; the otherwise judicious and valuable pamphlet, for 
example, of Mr. W. R. Fisher, on Codes and Digests, is seriously 
marred by an inadequate comprehension of the distinction be- 
tween the two terms which Mr. Holland has insisted on, and 
which is historically the true one. 

There is one other point on which Mr. Holland dwells to 
which it is particularly desirable that the attention of Parlia- 
ment should some day be called—the intimate connexion be- 
tween a codification or digesting of the existing law, and the 
providing of some better machinery for new legislation. If 
we had a perfect Code to-morrow, comprising both case law 
and statute law, Parliament would in three or four years’ time 
have cut up and ruined great parts of it by fresh statutes altering 
or amending its contents, and adding a + mass of new matter, 
most of which would really be of a local, or personal, or temporary, 
or purely administrative character, but which would all appear in 


te cases | 


the statute-book as public general law. We may quote a few 
words from the Essay on Codification, in which this point is con- 
cisely put. After describing the process by which he would haye 
the case law and statute law first of all separately digested, and 
in the end consolidated into one homogeneous Code, Mr. Holland 
proceeds :— 

One other process, which we may call revision, is necessary to perpetuate 
the good effects of those which we have already described. Expurgation, 
sifting, digesting, consolidation, and codification may be effected once for all ; 
but revision should be perpetually in operation, and could only be carried 
on by a permanent Law Council or Department of Justice. The duties of 
such a Council would, im the first place, be to superintend all legislation 
upon subjects treated of in the Code; to see that all Bills affecting this part 
of the law were drawn according to a regular formula, and with expressed 
reference to a particular book, title, and chapter of the Code. The result of 
such supplementary Acts or “novels” would be readily noted up by the 
practitioner. The Council ought also to keep a watch upon, sift and classify 
the results of reported cases, and should from time to time cause Bills to 
be introduced into Parliament embodying the new rules of law thus 
developed, and assigning to each its proper position as a new section of the 
Cede. Lastly, the Council should, sey at intervals of ten years, republish the 
Code under the authority of Parliament; each new edition repealing the 
preceding one and embodying the results of the inter-decennial legislation 
and litigation. 

The recently created office of the Parliamentary Counsel has 
already done good service, not only in introducing regularity and 
symmetry into the drafting of Government Bills, and setting the 
example of a more clear and simple wording than formerly pre- 
vailed, but also in preparing a classified index of the statutes, and 
a list of all those wholly or partially repealed. It is much to be 
wished that the function were entrusted to it of redrafting all 
Bills after they pass through Committee, so as to avoid the con- 
fusions and contradictions now so common, and of improving the 
elassification of the Acts as they are annually printed, so as to 
bring into their proper prominence those which really and perma- 

ently alter the law of England. In this way something might be 
done to meet some of the more crying evils of our present system 
of legislation; but it is plain enough that before long the question 
must be faced of establishing a new and comprehensive Legal 


Department of Government, among whose ‘duties the super- 


intendence of legislation will hold an important place. 


DISTRESSED HORSES. 


7“ horses died on their return home after a severe day's 
hunting, and the riders were summoned before the m 
trates on a charge of cruelty. They were whippers-in of hounds 
in the employ of Lord Middleton, who has lost by the day’s work 
two valuable animals, besides incurring a liability to a share of the 
blame, whatever it be, which rests upon his servants. The affair 
happened as long ago as the Fo of December, and after being a 

ood deal talked about in Yorkshire, where it occurred, it was 

rought under the notice of the Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals, by whom a prosecution was instituted before magistrates, 
— the riders of the horses, on a charge of cruelty. Lord 

iddleten, on hearing that the Society had taken up the case, 
wrote to an officer of the Society a letter, of which, according to 
the counsel for the prosecution, “the magnanimity was unparal- 
leled.” We cannot help feeling considerable sympathy for Lord 
Middleton. In the first place, he has lost two good horses. 
Secondly, the charge against his servants may possibly be thought 
to convey an imputation on himself, Lastly, he is obliged to hear 
himself complimented on “ unparalleled magnanimity ” use he 
has done that which he could not, if he had wished, have avoided 
doing. He tells the officer of the Society that he shall have every 
facility for inquiring into the case, which is just what it might have 
been expected that he would tell him. It would have been just 
as reasonable if the prosecuting counsel had complimented Lord 
Middleton on his unparalleled scholarship, because his letter 
happens to be grammatical. He says that he cannot tell whether 
the horses were over-ridden, because he was not out with the 
hounds that day, but he thinks they were, though he is also 
bound to add that the country was heavy and the 
severe. We cannot help observing that his lordship’s igic 
is less admirable than his magnanimity. If the hounds ran fast 
and the horses kept near them, we should have supposed that we 
had found, not a qualification, but a confirmation of the statement 
that the horses ran fast also. Perhaps Lord Middleton means to 
say that, speaking generally, it is wrong to over-ride a horse, but 
in the particular instance a whip ought to keep his place in the 
field. “One could hardly,” says the counsel, “express one’s ad- 
miration of such a letter.” e agree that one hardly could. It 
raises and leaves unanswered a question of considerable difficulty. 
The riders of these horses appear to have done what they and 
their master conceived to be their duty. The system seems to be 
in fault much more than the men who worked it. If one horse 
only had died, the animal might be supposed to have been con- 
stitutionally weak, but the death of two horses at the same time 
and under the same circumstances tends to show that the work 
which they had done had been unjustifiably severe. We should 

thaps be wrong if we said that it had been unusually severe, 
Croce there is reason to think that horses are too often ridden 
within an inch of their lives in hunting. 

It must be observed, however, that the evidence, as reported, 
does not show conclusively that the day’s work was excessive. 
Lord Middleton’s huntsman had stated, in answer to questions by 
an officer of the Society, that the hard day’s work had killed the 
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horses. ‘There could be no doubt about that.” The horses had 
left Birdsall about eight o’clock in the morning, and they reached 
the meet at Kexby Wood, fourteen miles from Birdsall, at half- 

+ ten. They found a fox at Kexby Wood, and ran it to Catton 

mmon, four miles further. There they found a second fox, 
and ran it to Tangfoss village, about another mile. At Tangfoss 
they found a third fox, which they ran to Burton Fields and 
Bugthorpe, the time being 1h. 2 H m. At Bugthorpe they 
changed foxes, and ran to Kirby Underdale in 45 m. 
“JI asked him the distance the two horses would have gone 
that day. He said he really could not tell. They would go a 
tremendous distance. I asked him if he thought they would go 
50 miles. He said they would p° considerably more; and the 
country that day was very heavy.” It is difficult to feel sure that 
the huntsman understood the questions put to him when he gave 
these answers. The horses had come 14 miles to the meet, at a 

e not exceeding 6 miles per hour. They had then gone 5 miles at 
Ponting speed, and there had afterwards been two runs, amount- 
ing together to 2 h. 10 m., “ going as hard as they were able.” 
The two horses, however, did not run all this time, as they broke 
down, according to the huntsman, “ with hunting the third fox,” 
after hunting it about a quarter of an hour. If this statement is 
correct, the horses had certainly not done a long day’s work, 


‘although it may have been severe. Evenifthey had gone on for 


the whole of the two runs, the day’s work, measured by time, 
would not be excessive. The horses were on their road home before 
four o’clock. They were seen to be much distressed, but they were 
supplied with fa and water at a farmhouse, and then proceeded 
homewards. fore they reached home they fell by the roadside 
and died. When the riders asked for gin and water for their 
horses, they said that “the horses were done—they had had a 
very hard day.” They had gone 14 miles to cover. The distance 
teaversed in the several runs did not probably exceed 30 miles, 
of which the two horses did not do the whole. They had, as we 
understand, 10 miles of journey homewards. Thus we get a total 
distance of less than = miles, of which not more than half was 
done at hunting pace. This certainly does not look like an extreme 
case of severity, but still the pace may have been exceptionally 
fast, and there is the fact that the horses died. It seems strange 
that, if they were so much distressed by the run, they were not 
allowed to rest for the night near the place where it finished. 
Whatever a man may do in the excitement of a run, he is likely 
= it is over to do bs best to — valuable horse. 

e magistrates in dismissing the stated that it appeared 
to them that the two riders did not eaainely or intentionally do 
anything cruel to the horses under their charge, but only carried 
out the instructions of their upper servant and their master to ride 
to the hounds. “If cruelty were exercised in this case, every day 
every week in the hunting-field cruelty is exercised.” We are in- 
clined to agree with the magistrates that the Society could find a 
good many cases deserving its attention in the hunting-field. There 
are floating traditions of famous runs which suggest that some 
persons think it rather a fine thing to ride a horse to death. A vete- 
rinary 8 mn who was examined in this case stated that he had 
regularly hunted with the late Mr. Assheton Smith’s hounds, and 
he recollected horses dying from exhaustion. Those curious 
collections of sporting anecdotes which were made by the 
lately deceased “ Druid” furnish evidence that over-riding was 
not considered by him in the point of view of the Society. Thus 
tells us my to Lord resulted in such a 

ard ringing day, that Ben Morgan’s horse dro in Honeypot 
Lane, and one that had been ridden by the Dales rst whip “led 
that night.” He is speaking of a run with foxhounds somewhere 
in Yorkshire sometime in this century. If readers do not know 
all about Ben Morgan and Honeypot Lane, so as to be able to fix 
the time and place of the anecdote, so much the worse for them. 
Among the recollections of Dick Christian, the rough-rider, 
which the same author committed to his note-book, we read 
that “six horses died in the field; there they laid heels 
up’ards.” This was on what was called the Prince of 
‘Wales’s day in Leicestershire, more than sixty years ago. 
It is strange that the “Druid,” with his romantic atfection ,for 
horses, does not seem to have considered that they might possibly 
find being ridden to death disagreeable. Sir Walter Scott, who 
was fond of horses, did not scruple in the Lady of the Lake 
to make his hero ride a noble animal to death. No bench 
of magistrates could have hesitated about convicting James 
FitzJames of cruelty. But fox-hunting nowadays is ex- 
posed to such severe criticism that its votaries will do well to 
reform any feature of it which is objectionable. As a fox and 
a pack of hounds are still regarded as a necessary part of fox- 
hunting, it follows that a horse cannot be eam: to go faster 
than suffices to keep his place behind the pack. We believe that 

ood authorities consider that dogs have not increased in s 

uring the last thirty years, and that foxes have rather fallen off. 
There is so much e- rving nowadays that a fox can get 
his living without taking habitually so much exercise as was 
formerly required ; and besides, it is said that foxes imported from 
France, » partaking, we suppose, of the luxury and imbecility of the 
Imperial régime, have not the strength and endurance of the un- 
adulterated English breed. So it cannot be necessary for horses 
to go faster than they used to go, and the fashion of having two 
or three horses in the field gains favour with a generation which 
possesses wealth and the inclination to display it. There are 
still, however, many persons who require to be reminded that it is 
brutal and barbarous to ride a horse till he drops, and not less so 


because the rider or his master happens to be so rich that the loss. 
of a valuable horse is scarcely felt by him. It was therefore de- 
sirable that this case of over-riding Lord Middleton’s horses should 
be investigated ; and if the magistrates who heard the case were 
right in saying that the same sort of thing is done in every hunt 
in England, we can only say that we hope the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals will not relax its vigilance. We have 
not been able to find in the evidence a clear case of over-riding, 
but it is indisputable that the horses died on their way home, 
and no reasonable explanation has been offered of their death ex- 
cept that which attributes it to the exhaustion produced by a severe 
day’s hunting. But if blame or punishment follows upon proof of 
over-riding, the masters, rather than the men, ought to be sub- 
jected to it. 


ART IN COPENHAGEN. 

YOPENHAGEN is picturesque in its situation and pleasant in 
its society ; commerce and the residence of a Court make 
the city prosperous and gay. The capital of Denmark, approached 
from the sea, seems to float on the waves; she lies pape as 
if at anchor, sheltered by a breakwater of islands from the stormy 
German Ocean. Her position is well chosen; she is, as it were, 
stationed as a sentinel to keep watch at the water-gate of Northern 
Europe. In times past she was able to lay nations under tribute ; her 
treasures tell of her ancient wealth and dominion. And the arts 

have not entered Denmark wholly as importations from forei 
lands; they are in part indigenous to the soil; they have a ee 
gree which stretches back even to prehistoric times. Vanier, 


then, fortunate in geographic position, and boasting of a natio 
career, has for long taken rank among the chief art-capitals of 
Europe. 


Art in Denmark may be com to the geological formation 
common in Scandinavia ptices apg is as a late alluvial deposit 
lying on an early granite substructure. The art, like the 
itself, is either very early or very late; the middle ages are almost 
left out; indeed, at first si ht, little appears to intervene between 
the prehistoric era termed by antiquaries “ the Stone Period ” and 
those modern times which are given up to the ae known as the 
Renaissance. in other words, comparatively little is found which 
answers to the early Christian or pre-Raffaellite period of Italy, or 
to the times of the Gothic development in France, Germany, or 
England. Thor and Odin held for long the affections of the people. 
Christian art could scarcely exist a to the tenth century, because 
there was hardly a Christian in the country. The dark background 
to Danish civilization receives such light as may be possible in that 
magnificent collection, the most complete of its kind, “ Le Musée 
des Antiquités du Nord.” The rooms in the Sayre enacepriete’ 
to this Museum are apportioned between “The Age of Stone,” 
“The Age of Bronze,” and “ The Age of Iron”; a classification 
which has been adopted in all similar collections with which we 
are acquainted in Northern Europe. Denmark being without 
trustworthy written recurds prior to the tenth century of our era, 
it is almost impossible to overrate the importance of a museum 
wherein the history of a primitive people may be read in contem- 
porary monuments. The country lay beyond the pale of L'oman 
conquests, and therefore its archeological remains h e the 
interest of oilt nationality. The extent of these ren. ‘us is 
almost incredible; the numerous cromlechs, whence it may be 
said Danish antiquaries have exhumed the hidden history of 
their country, furnish this Museum with endless replicas and 
varieties of each typical form of hatchet, chisel, knife, arrowhead, 
armlet, &c. This Museum, true to the idea of nationality, 
also comprises some works of the “Moyen Age” which 88 
local significance. In these latitudes Runic inscriptions sl orna- 
ments abound, and that down into periods elsewhere surrendered 
to Latin or Gothic characters and styles. Among “objets desti- 
nés au culte” such works as the following are remarkable :— 
“155. Devant d’autel de la fin du 12° siécle, provenant de ‘I'vens- 
trup prés de Horsens, composé de plaques de cuivre, appliquées 
sur un fond de bois de chéne. Ces plaques sont travaillées au 
repoussé, dorées et primitivement décorées de pierreries. Les 
représentations figurales sont tirées de l’ancien et du nouveau 
Testament. Sept églises de campagne du Jutland et du Slesvig 
possédent ou possédaient des revétements analogues et contempo- 
rains.” This truly national Museum, unrivalled in its gold trea- 
sures, would alone repay a visit to Copenhagen. 

An Ethnological Museum has been so arranged as to elucidate 
the contiguous Museum of Northern Antiquities. The idea seems 
to be that savage tribes now extant may be taken as living repre- 
sentatives of peoples of prehistoric — just as we are taught by 
geologists to look to strata in course of formation as an index to 
the state of the earth’s surface thousands of years ago. The 
primitive arts thus brought together from the uncivilized tribes of 
Asia, Africa, America, and the Isles of the Pacific are certainly 
analogous, and sometimes all but identical with stone and other 
implements dug up in Scandinavia. This Ethnological Museum, 
founded by the late C. J. Thomsen, has obtained important 
development under Professor Worsaae, to whose knowledge and 
enterprise may be ascribed the present systematic arrangement of 
the national collections. Copenhagen, a kind of ideal capital in 
miniature, has managed to make her museumsa tolerably complete 
epitome of the arts and sciences. Denmark, notwithstanding her 
diminished strength, makes no small effort to give to her people 
the means of intellectual growth; and so well administered are 
the many museums and educational establishments of the capital 
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that the student has little excuse when he quits his home and his 
country. Copenhagen had the advantage of an endowed system 
of art education ‘ten before the Royal Academy was esta- 
blished in London. Her University has high repute ; her libraries, 
her natural history and anatomical museums, are on a scale more 


than commerisurate with her population and revenue. Her picture- 


gallery comprises seven hundred fairly good examples of ancient 
and modern art. To these may be added a small collection of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Romen antiquities, a cabinet of coins, a 
gallery of engravings, and some choice illuminations. Space does 
not permit us to describe the Thorwaldsen Museum of more than 
six hundred works, which, though well known everywhere, can 
nowhere else be seen collectively. Thorwaldsen, like other 
artists of the North, came of the people; his father was a ship- 
carpenter in Copenhagen. His genius, now the pride of his 
native city, remained neglected till it obtained recognition from 
Mr. Hope of London. A separate paragraph is due to the Castle 
of Rosenborg, “le Musée Chronologique des Rois du Danemark.” 

The picturesque chiteau of Rosenborg, ascribed by some to 
Inigo Jones, is now occupied by Royal heirlooms and curiosities 
which, like the treasures in the Green Vaults at Dresden, are 
due to the passion of monarchs for collecting. The castle is 
furnished and decorated with tables, chairs, beds, bridal orna- 
ments, wedding goblets, gala swords, crystal cups, silver horns, 
silver fountains, coronation chairs, &c., brought together on the 
notion that the memory of each prince is best honoured by 
placing in one room the objects by which while living he had 
been surrounded. ‘The classification has the advantage of being 
at once personel and chronological. Extending from the time of 
Christian IV. (1538-1648) down to the reign of the late King 
Frederick VII. (1848-1863), the collection represents the art 
condition of Denmark over a period of more than two centuries. 
The disappointment is, that these treasures are not more ancient. 
The stranger in the land of the Sea Kings naturally thinks he 
may fall upon some relics of Sweyn or of Canute, the very chair 
perchance which Canute directed British courtiers to place on 
the sea-shore, or some prize which Hamlet, known in Danish 
history as “the Madman,” may have brought home as a memorial 
of his trip to Evgland. But nothing of the sort is met 
with. Thus while England’s Coronation Chair in Westminster 
Abbey, one of the oldest pieces of woodwork extant, dates 
back to the thirteenth century, “the Coronation Chair of the 
Danish Kings” preserved in the Castle of Rosenborg was ordered 
to be manutactured about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and first came into use at the coronation of Christian V., on the 
7th of June, 1671. “The Oldenborg Horn,” one of the most 
elaborate and showy pieces of silver work in Europe, is not of 
Danish but of German workmanship, and has moreover a date as 
late as the fifteenth century. In like manner, much which passes 
muster for Danish must necessarily be of foreign origin. That 
Denmark may feel the less humiliated, we frankly admit that the 
greater part of the art treasures of England are not English. Den- 
mark and England, in national history as in art, have much in com- 
mon ; and thus the two countries may join hands, and acknowledge 
that no lands and no peoples have by nature been made more in- 
artistic. It is amusing to observe how Britain coquetted with her 
neighbour across the seas; no fewer than seven Danish Kings were 
dubbed Knights of the Garter, whereof the insignia are of course 
treasured at Rosenborg. This chiteau, which answers to the 
Hotel Cluny in Paris, has been fairly well described and illus- 
trated in “ Rosenborg: Notes on the Chronological Collection of the 
Danish Kings, by Carl Andersen, Inspector of the Collection ; 
translated by Charles Shaw.” 

Coming down to modern times, the Danish division of the 
Royal Picture Gallery deserves attention. Contemporary art in 
Copenhagen has made itself known in successive International 
Exhibitions; yet while in the last Paris competition the pictures 
of Sweden, Norway, and Russia severally received reward, the 
contributions of Denmark were ‘passed over without recognition. 
The reason, we fear, is but too apparent. Other nations of Northern 
Europe date their but too recent Renaissance from the time when, 
distrusting their own educational resources, youths of promise 
were sent to the Academies of Diisseldorf, of Paris, or of Rome. 
Copenhagen, on the contrary, under a mistaken idea of nationality, 
jealously guarded against inroad a style of art now unfortunately ex- 
clusively her own—an art distinguished by plebeianism, opacity, and 
a vigour which is the reverse of refinement. Professor Eckers 
(born 1783, died 1853), deemed the master of the Danish school, 
appears in the Museum as the ally of David, while other painters 
incline to Poussin. Such a dead-alive condition of course could not 
last. And now a nation almost too small to hold together, with a 
total population less than that of London, and with a revenue 
below three millions sterling, is divided between two hostile camps 
—the national and the non-national. So far does the mutual ani- 
mosity go that the present writer was the otherday informed that the 
bearer of letters to the one party could scarcely expect a kindly 
reception from the other. The so-called national party, which would 


seem the stronger of the two, maintains that Danish art should | 


be Danish, and nothing more; it holds in abhorrence hybrid schools, 


it fosters nought but the legitimate offspring of Norther races | 


and Northern lands. M. Exner, himself a Danish peasant educated 


in Copenhagen, represents the creed in unmitigated guise. “A | 
Sunday Visit to Grandpapa in the Island of Amack” is painted | 


with a vigorous yet somewhat vulgar hand. On the opposite side, 
the non-national party—headed by Professor Jerichau, the illus- 
trious pupil of Thorwaldsen, and by Madame Jerichau, his wife, a 


Pole by birth—urge, and not without reason, that art is cosmope 
litan, universal as truth and beauty, wide-embracing as nature, 
Hence they allow such foreign intervention as may tend to perfect 
art as art. On the one hand, the national party may be likened to 
commercial protectionists, who foster native industries by the ex- 
clusion of all importations from abroad; on the other, the non- 
national party answers to the free-traders, who would admit inte 
the country whatever the country needs. ach principle has, as 
applied to art, a certain truth; the mischief isin the extreme of 
each party. Danish art has greatly suffered by this silly contest. 

The Danish school of painting has passed through divers us 
most of which indicate a people singularly obtuse in art. orks 
of the David period are below similar products in Belgium and 
Italy. The present strength of the school is in genre. nmark, 
in common with Sweden and Norway, has given birth to an art of 
truth-seeking naturalism, an art of simple peasant life, honest, 
homely, and hearty. ‘he school is so far Danish or Scandimavian 
in that it differs from the Dutch and the Scotch; the pictures of 
M. Exner, M. Dalsgaard, M. Marstrand, and others, have a nation- 
ality distinct from the figures found in the canvasses of Teniers 
and Ostade, or of Sir David Wilkie and Mr. Thomas Faed. Some 
of these faithful transcripts attain ethnographic accuracy, not to 
say tailoring truth, though in these lands the art of tailoring is 
not advanced beyond certain rudimentary forms. Passing to land- 
scape, it may be asserted with no breach of charity that the Danes 
as a nation do not see nature with an artist’s eye. M. Skovgaard 
and M. Lundbye, it will be admitted, produce landscapes of 
merit. Yet, for the most part, what the Danes call landscape- 
painting other nations would deem but land-surveying or map- 
making. These people find their sphere of art not on the land, but 
upon the ocean. Since the death of Stanfield, no nation can boast 
of marine-painters on a par with MM. Sorensen, Melby, and 
Neumann. It is fit that the descendants of the Sea Kings, 
dwellers on islands lashed by fierce storms, should feel themselves 
at home upon the ocean. No artists show more knowledge of 
wave curves, or of the equilibrium of waters driven by fierce 
winds. 

Denmark has little to boast in the way of architecture. “The 
palaces at Copenhagen,” says Mr. Fergusson somewhat contem: 
tuously, “are large, and it may be convenient, buildings; the 
churches are sufficient for their congregations, but pretend to 
nothing more.” “The Castle of Fredericksborg, with detestable 
details, is a palatial and picturesque edifice.” With the exception 
perhaps of the Exchange and the Castle of Rosenborg, nothing 
can be more dreary, matter of fact, and commonplace than the 
architectural aspect of Copenhagen, a city of square-headed doors 
and windows and of stupid-looking houses built and rebuilt im 
periods of debasement, wherein it may be presumed economists 
such as our own Mr. Ayrton “sought to swhordinate architecture 
to convenience,” and “to render beauty and art subservient to 
utility.” Yet here and as in a newly-constructed Bank, 
there are signs that the sense of beauty and the love of art 
are not wholly extinct among the Danes. In Copenhagen, im 
Hanover, and in some other towns of the North, have arisen of 
late years effective adaptations of Lombardic brick architecture 
with well designed terra-cotta mouldings, On the whole, how- 
ever, Denmark, in past and present times, has achieved less in the 
arts than in arms, commerce, science, literature. Her le are 
honest and kindly, cleanly and industrious, rather than esthetic. 
And yet, when account is taken of the entire range of their in- 
tellectual manifestation, they do not suffer by comparison with 
other nations. Professor Oersted in science, Professors Thomsen 
and Worsaae in archeology, Hans Christian Andersen with 
others in literature, not to forget Thorwaldsen and Jerichau 
in sculpture, are names of European renown. This deserving and 
long-suffering people are tired with unabating patriotism. The love 
with which they cherish their national possessions, the liberality 
with which they sustain their historic collections, are worthy of @ 
better fate. A country decimated since the days when it made a 
mark in Europe might almost despair were it not for the hope that 
Scandinavia will be once more united, and that Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway may be formed into one strong Northern nation. In 
this and previous papers we have seen that no inconsiderable 
amount of art lies scattered through those lands, and there can 
be little doubt that ample materials exist for a Northern school 
worthy of a strong and intelligent Northern nation. 


THE THEATRES. 
7 HAT will become of the English stage when the public has 


grown weary, if it ever does grow weary, of dramatic versions 

of the stories of the late Mr. Dickens ? The number of new theatres. 
| increases, but the number of these stories must always remain the 
same. A new theatre has been lately opened in the Strand, which 
by some curious caprice is called the — Comique. This 
theatre depended for some time French plays, not operas, in 
which Madlle. Déjazet appeared; and now it depends upon a 
dramatic version of Oxr Mutual Friend, which is an undeniably 
_ English work. It has become the fashion at these new theatres 
| to mention the name of the architect of the house in the play-bill, 
so that if amy person among the audience happened to want a 
theatre he might know where to apply to get one built. The 
| Opéra Comique may perhaps be, what it claims to be, ‘the most 
elegant theatre in London,” but its present aspect painfully recalls 
a line of a Greek poet which says that a city 1s not a city without 
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inhabitants. Let us:not be understood to depreciate either the 
play called Found Drowned or the: actors in it.. The most striking 
seenes and most, strongly marked characters of the story have 
been worked into the, drama, while those portions which, accord- 
ing to our own experience, were as nearly as possible unreadable, 
have been suppressed.. There is, of course, a sensation scene. The 
wintry view of Plashwater Mill Lock is as good as these things 
y are, but unfortunately we cannot see enough of the scene 
without seeing rather more than is desirable of the acting. 
The schoolmaster Headstone and the lock-keeper Rider 
hood clutch one another in a mortal struggle on the lock- 
te, and both fall into the water. We venture to express 
oe hope that the excellent actors of these characters will 
continue to care not to hurt in of 
xformance. It appears strange that an should be eit 
aa or terrified at seeing two men take hold of one another’s 
hands and jump upon a mattress placed out of sight below. If 
you care to see this sort of thing, you can see it much better in a 
tomime, where there is always plenty of jumping with an 
apparent disregard of consequences which adds much to the spec- 
tator’s gratification. The maxim “ Look before you leap,”’ however 
valuable in real life, is apt to. cause disappointment when — 
by actors to the sensational incidents of a drama. But still we 
that no unnecessary danger may be incurred for the sake of 
rendering the death-grapple of Plashwater Mill Lock more un- 
like the movements of two gentlemen who have forgotten to 
undress before bathing. If by any contrivance they could jump 
from instead of towards the audience, it would not perhaps be 
quite so palpable as it now is that all possible precaution has been 
taken against injurious consequences. But, whether this incident 
be made a little more or less effective, the difficulty remains of 
filling the theatre which has been ed to represent it. There 
aze doubtless many persons who would desire to see the Golden 
Dustman and his wooden-legged eompanion dramatized, and who 
may be induced to lament, as we ourselves have done, that the 
nce of ladies should prevent, an explanation being given of 
acting of these and other parts o ay is very food, no 
one can see it without being impressed with the ee variety 
and truthfulness of Mr. Diekens’s pictures of contemporary 
English life. We have never ranged ourselves among the 
undiscriminating admirers of Mr. Dickens. We have found 
much in his later writings that either could not be read 
at all, or could only be read with impatience and disgust. 
But still we cannot pa seeing and acknowledging that he has 
contributed a large valuable stock in trade to the London 
ps3 which, however, we fear is being expended with reckless 
igality. 
Tt has a Mr. Boucicault to call a piece which is now being 
agent at the Holborn Theatre Jezebel; or, the Dead Reckoning. 
e can understand that the former title may be intended to 
ignify that the heroiue is a. wicked woman, but the latter title is 
wholly incomprehensible. The wickedness of the heroine is indeed 
tremendous. The combination of crime and elegance which the 
first act presents can be compared to nothing except a chapter of 
one of those illustrated novels whieh appear in the London Journal. 
The scene is laid in the house of George d’Artigues, a rich mer- 
chant of Bordeaux. The character of his wife is indicated by. the 
title of the piece. We are not to suppose, however, that she 
actually bears the name “ Jezebel.” We gather froma brief auto- 
biography with which she favours us that she is by birth a 
Mexican. By some means, left unexplained, and probably inca- 
pable of explanation, she has become servant or companion to a 
young lady, daughter of a wealthy merchant of Vera Cruz, who is 
sent to Bordeaux as the affianced bride of George d’Artigues. The 
ship which carries her is wrecked. The lady is drowned, while 
the lady’s-maid escapes, and assumes the name and claims the pro- 
her mistress. Thus the “ Mexican adventuress ” becomes 
the leader of fashion in Bordeaux. She mitigates the burden of the 
restraints of civilization by occasional adultery, and at the same 


time contemplates gs her complete emancipation by means | 

which. she carries at her girdle. Her} 
gaming-table, where a | 
quarrel is followed by a challenge. Jezebel, to save her lover, | 


of a “ deadly poison” 
husband and her paramour meet at a 


— some of the deadly poison into her husband’s wineglass, 
ut. he sees the movement, and charges her with the intended 
crime, assuring her at the same time that it. would be useless, as. 
he has already fought and killed her lover. She falls senseless 
on the stage in the mont epureres manner, and on her revival is 
persuaded to take he’ off to. Mexico in compeny with a 
rascally brother, who appears opportunely to afford convoy. Mr. 
i with the prodigality of conscious genius, has expended 

all these thrilling incidents upen his first act. He doubtless feels 
that he would be capable, if it so pleased him, of piling horrors 
on horrors in a second and third act; but, in merciful considera- 
tion for his audience, he has resolved that there shall be no more 
mention of any crime but bigamy during the remainder of the 
Piece. We are happy to observe that Jezebel, after escaping from 
oppressive respectability of the first society of Bordeaux, dis- 
continues the alarming habit of carrying “ deadly poison ” at her 
girdle. Being young, h and by no means scrupulous, it 
18 difficult to understand why, if she was tired of her husband, 
she did not ran away ftom; him and make no fuss about. it. 
Twenty times she raised the poisan to her lips, but she put it 

® woman would not have that. she could 


at any moment quit her husband’s house, and while she;remajned 
in it.she could. enjoy the luxury of deceiving him. She has been 
induced, to believe that; she really has, poisoned her husband, 
and under threat of prosecution she consents to depart, from 
Bordeaux to Mexico. Here she learns that her husband is 
alive, and married to another wife, and she returns. to Europe 
with the amiable design of discovering and breaking 3 his 
home. George is living in am obscure paradise on the Rhine, 
having apparently left the business at Bordeaux to. take care of 
itself. He has married his first love, and the picture of conjugal 
felicity which the third act presents to, us.is not in the slightest 
degree affected by George’s consciousness that he has committed 
bigamy, alihough he is very considerably disturbed at the ees 
ot being found out. The contest of Virtue in fair hair with Vice 
in dark hair over the of George must be seen in order to. be 
appreciated. We can only hope to convey a dim notion of what 
we saw by transcribing a few lines from the -bill: —“ The 
First Cloud in the Sky—The Two Wives—The Vengeance—The 
Bitter Truth—The Unexpected Reseue—Foiled in the Moment.of 
Triumph.” The rescue, which we are bound to own was entirely 
unexpected by ourselves, comes in the shape of a. prior husband of 
Jezebel, who opportunely turns up and identifies her as having 
been married to him in Mexico. Thus, George’s first. marriage 
being invalid, his second marriage becomes valid, and fair-haired 
Virtue keeps peaceable possession of him. Jezebel has clear 
committed bigamy, but a crime more or less makes no apprecia 
difference to her. Cristal, to whom she had been married in 
Mexico, had been previously married to another wife in Germany. 
The fact of this marriage is taken to be indisputable, but obscurity 
hangs over the date of the death of the lady who. was party to it. 
Cristal was actually tried for bigamy in Mexico, and sentenced to 
be hanged. This must have been on the supposition that, his first 
wife was then living. He was not only sentenced to be hanged, 
but the sentence was sup to have been carried into effect. 
He was however spared though some collusion of the authorities, 
and smuggled on board a British ship. Jezebel, however, may have 
reasonably supposed, as the Mexican public did, that Cristal had 
been actually hanged, and in that ease she would not have been 
a bigamist in intention, although she was so in fact, when she 
married George. But at the end of the play Cristal ascertains 
the date of his first wife’s death, and thus es it chear that he 
did not commit bigamy, and that his marriage with Jezebel was 
valid. It follows that her marriage with George was invalid, and 
therefore George’s marti with fair-haired Virtue was valid, 
and dark-haired Vice has no pretext for further interpolating her- 
self into the secluded paradise on the Rhine. All this would be 
in the highest degree satisfactory if it were not for the com- 
miseration which we feelfor the fate of Cristal, who, as we under- 
stand, has demonstrated himself to be the lawful husband of the 
Mexican adventuress. If he is destined to pass the remainder of 
his life in the company of Jezebel and her villanous brother, we 
cannot help thinking that a dose of “deadly poison” might use- 
fully be introduced in the third as well as. in the first act. The 
author probably found the contemplation of the married life of 
Cristal and Jezebel so overwhelming that he avoided it in the only 
possible manner, by bringing down the curtain. 
Absurd and improbable as is this play, it is at any rate an im- 
gh ap on former plays of the same author, which depended 
or their success upon drownings and burnings and railway acci- 
dents. It must be allowed, too, that the play is made the best of 
in the acting, and perhaps when the mine afforded by Mr. 
Dickens’s stories is worked out, managers will consider themselves 
lucky if they can find so good a piece as Jezebel. In truth, theatres 
have been built beyond the possibility of finding either plays. to 
act. in them or audiences to witness the performances. The 
burlesques which now occupy several theatres are so much alike — 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish them. The supply of 
this. article is largely in excess of the demand, and theatrical 
igi _has been. carried to an extravagant. and imprudent 
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THE GESTA PONTIFICUM OF WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY.* 


pee present edition of the Gesta Pontificum of William of 
Malmesbury comes before the world with a peculiar interest 
attaching to it. It professes to be printed from William’s auto- 

h manuscript, with his own additions and corrections, made 
fy bimselé as he advaneed im life, and giving therefore the results 
of his more mature judgment, when the first fire of youth had 
passed. away, as well as showing how carefully he polished and 
elaborated his composition. Mx. Hamilton has discovered what 
he considers to be convincing proofs that the MS. No. 172, in the 

session of Magdalen College, Oxford, is this ai h of 
William's, and has accordi unded his text upon it; his 
reasons for so regarding it being given in the preface with. great. 
clearness. ill, of course, be at once felt that the proofs of a 
MS. being an antograph are in a great degree such as only a 
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fessed decipherer of manuscripts can judge of. When Mr. 
Fiamilton tells us that the M en manuscript is “ written in a 
singularly clear but somewhat cramped hand of the earlier portion 
of the twelfth century,” that the writing is “ unmistakably 
identical with that of the Lambeth MS. 224, to which Malmesbury 
has affixed his name,” and that the interlineations and marginal 
additions are such as “ are most unusual, not to say unknown, in 
the carefully written MSS. which were made for the use and 
adornment of the at monastic houses,” we have, even 
with the assistance of many photographic specimens of the work, 
which certainly bear out the description of clear and cramped, to 
take these facts on trust. But of such evidence as remains when 
the manuscript is printed we are able to judge, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we think Mr. Hamilton has made out 
his case. The Magdalen manuscript is “ disfigured throughout by 
erasures, interlineations, transpositions, and marginal additions in 
the same hand as the body of the MS.”; and in the notes to this 
book these alterations, wherever they occur, are pointed out with 
praiseworthy care. They are not such alterations as might be 
made by a transcriber who had carelessly omitted or miscopied 
passages of his original. For example, it is hardly conceivable 
that any transcriber would write by mistake “Dictorum testi- 
monia consequantur tenorem,” and then alter it to “ Dictorum 
tenorem consequantur testimonia ” by the expedient of placing a 
letter of the alphabet over each word to show its order; or that 
he would first write “lusit operam,” then cross it out, and inter- 
line “ perdidit impensam.” These are evidently the corrections of 
an author whose ear is not satisfied with the sound of the sen- 
tences as first worded ; and similar corrections occur throughout 
the course of the manuscript, whole phrases being often thus 
marked for transposition. There are frequent marginal additions, 
sometimes a mgm bee things which happened after the period at 
which William is known to have finished the first version of his 
‘work. But it is the erasures that are the most remarkable, be- 
cause from them we learn not only how the monk of Malmesbury 
remodelled and condensed his composition, but also how he, like 
many other people, grew either more charitable or more cautious 
as he advanced in years, and thought it advisable not to be too 
harsh in his judgments. Thus a fierce attack upon the cha- 
racter of Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, which appears 
at full length in the earlier manuscripts, has been erased in 
the Magdalen manuscript, though “ not so completely that 
the expun words cannot be read in parts,” and a some- 
what brief and bald account is all that is left. The notorious 
Ralf Flambard is handled rather severely even in the later text, 
which still records how, when the King laid a tax on Eng- 
land, Flambard would double it, and how Rufus, with his habi- 
tual sneering laugh, would say “That he was the only man 
who knew how to use his wits so well.” But the list of the quali- 
ties by which he won his master’s admiration—spoiling the rich, 
exterminating the r, confiscating other men’s inheritances, 
treating supp iants like rebels, and more of the same kind—has 
been omitted, perhaps because it so closely resembled the account 
of the same man in the Gesta Regum, more probably because of 
its vehemence. The direct accusations of simony and scandalous 
conduct in his bishopric have also been struck out; and thus the 
first highly-colo portrait, setting forth how much the devout 
minds of F'lambard’s monks were exercised by his shameless de- 
meanour and coarse jests, has been toned down, till the glow of 
passion has gone off, and it has become comparatively cold, though 
it may be truer to life. In the same way, piquant bits of monastic 
gossip, of which perhaps William was half ashamed even while he 
wrote them—how a book of “ curious arts ” was said to have been 
found on Archbishop Girard’s pillow when he died ; how much 
Bishop Samson of Worcester ate, and how it was thought 
he died of growing fat; how foolishly Bishop John of Bath 
talked, and how fond he was of wine—have been cut out. In 
the account of Rufus the omissions are the more noteworthy 
because the chronicler from the first ee to have had scruples 
of conscience about mentioning King William’s sins, observing, 
with that semi-superstitious feeling so often seen, that he will 
not say more, because he ought not to pass judgment on a man 
who, being dead, has gone to that tribunal before which every 
created —s trembles. This feeling probably grew upon him 
until, coupled with the fear, to which he owns, of demoralizing his 
readers pS | evil, it led to his expunging the passage alto- 
gether. e blasphemies of the fatalist Rufus, who scoffed at the 
power of the Saints to help, and met the threat of excommuni- 
cation with the reply that, as far as his own feeling was concerned, 
he did not much care if he went his whole life long without the 
sacraments, are suppressed accordingly. There may have been 
nothing in all this beyond a desire not to be sesdanly long- 
winded or discursive—a motive which has evidently dictated some 
of the alterations ; but the doubtful way in which the account was 
first given is remarkable. At any rate such omissions, whether the 
motives were religious, prudential, or literary, are not likely to 
have been made by a transcriber, who would never have ventured 
on taking such hberties with his original, especially as no one 
would hold him responsible for aught that he might copy. 

Mr. Hamilton’s preface does not pretend to be more than a 
short account of what is known of William of Malmesbury’s life, 
and of the different manuscripts and printed editions of the Gesta 
Pontificum, together with a statement of the reasons for consider- 
ing the Magdalen manuscript an autograph; but it has the great 
merits of being clear, well-written, and to the point. In the text, 
the peculiar spelling of the manuscript has been adhered to 


throughout—a practice as to which people have two opinions, but 
which we think decidedly the right one, the only tenable objection 
being that it gives the reader more trouble. It is true nobody 
cares to have an edition of a book in general and constant use, ag 
Shakspeare or Bacon’s Essays, printed with the original spelling; 
but, on the other hand, no one would wish for a modernized print 
of Piers Plowman, a work valuable not merely for its intrinsic lite- 
rary merit, but, at least to some of its ers, for the Spelling, 
which here and there throws light on points of philology. 
William’s uncouth spelling at any rate is curious, and may some- 
times preserve the pronunciation of the period ; not to mention that 
it seems absurd to improve a mediseval writer's spelling accordin 
to our rules of Latin orthography at the very time when classi 
scholars are beginning to declare that our rules are wrong. When 
William writes provntia, there can be no more reason for turning 
it into provincia than there would be for modernizing the spelling 
of the Archbishop of York’s jingling malediction upon Urs, the 
sacrilegious Sheriff of Worcester :— 

Hattest bu Urs, haue pu Godes kurs. 


In addition to the preface and the notes, Mr. Hamilton gives. 
an excellent index, a thing not by any means as often met with as 
might be expected, and for which, therefore, one is correspond- 
ingly thankful. He also appends a good glossary, though we notice 
that he has os grasped the full force of the term “ Clito.” It 
has a more special meaning than merely that of “the son of a 
king or noble,” given by Mr. Hamilton; it is in fact, together 
with its diminutive “ clitunculus,’ the recognised equivalent of 
the English title of Aitheling. We may add that the name of 
the terrible higra” —“ sic enim Anglice vocaut”— which is 
rightly explained in the glossary as “the bore of the 
river,” is evidently a varied form of the “eager,” a word still 
known in Yorkshire and other districts. And now we come to our 
only complaint against the editor; to wit, the frequent mistakes 
in his side-notes. ‘Thomas diaconus suus, ex Girviorum provintia 
oriundus” is rendered as “Thomas of Jarrow.” The province of the 
Girvii, which took in Peterborough, lay south of the Lindisfaras, 
therefore far away from Jarrow. Again, Lanfranc is described by 
William, in his very finest style, as ‘“‘ Vir cujus industriam preedi- 
cabit Cantia, cujus doctrinam in discipulis ejus stupebit Latinitas, 
quantum omnes anni durabunt.” This is condensed in the side- 
note thus:—“ His industry and his knowledge of Latin alike 
admirable,” a meaning which can by no possible construction be 
got out of the sentence. “ Latinitas” is here put for the Latin 
or Western world in general, as “ Christianitas ” for the Christian 
world ; an uncommon but not a solitary instance. Further on, in 
the account of the Bishops of Durham, we read, “ Duke Walker 
becomes bishop.” This strangely named being is the murdered 
Bishop Walker or Walcher of Durham, the “ beautiful martyr” 
of the Lady Eadgyth, to whom the Conqueror committed the care 
of the Northern earldom; “ qui esset dux pariter provintie et 
episcopus.” Mr. Hamilton assumes what William leaves doubt- 
ful, that his temporal dignity was attained before his spiritual; as 
a matter of fact, the earldom was committed to Walcher on the 
fall of his ill-fated friend and predecessor in the temporal dignity, 
Waltheof, some years after Walcher had attained his bishopric. 
In the account of the diocese of Ely, William goes into raptures 
over the Abbey of Thorney—the beauty of its situation, of its 
buildings, its solitude, and the austerity of its inmates. “Femina 
ibi, si visitur, monstro habetur, maribus advenientibus quast 
angelis plauditur.” This little flourish, the meaning of which is 
plain enough, is improved by the editor into “ Women regarded as 
monsters, their husbands received as angels.” In the passage where 
Anselm takes Rufus to task about his reputed evil life, and 
Rufus laughs it off, saying that a holy man ought not to believe 
such reports, the chronicler adds as his own comment, “ Nam et 
hoc in rege magnificum videri debet, quod qui omnia pro potestate 
facere posset, magis quedam joco eludebat, ad sales multa extra 
juditium animi transferens,” and proceeds to give one or two 
specimens of the rude scoffs by which the King relieved his mind 
when angered by opposition made to his plundering the Church. 
This the side-notes transform into a confession by Rufus of 
his own levity :—“ He” [the King] “says that Anselm ought 
not to believe them” [the reports]. “ For that he as king treated 
many things as a joke with which he ought to have been very 
angry.” In the index, Rufus, who has enough to answer for ir 
respect of what is true, is assailed by an unwarrantable ch 
of having ordered ‘‘ some poachers to be branded.” The reference 
given shows a total misconception by the editor of the point of 
the story. A number of men being accused of deer-stealing, “omnes 
igniti ferri judicio examinari jussit.” On the third day the 
accused — “ inusta cute,’ unhurt ; and Rufus vents his vexa- 
tion in oaths, curses, and blasphemy. 

One more instance, we have done. Almost the last act of 
Anselm’s life was to interdict Thomas, Archbishop elect of York, 
who had made an attempt to show his independence of the see of 
Canterbury. The case is laid before Henry I. on his return from 
Normandy, shortly after the death of Anselm in 1109; the 
bishops all side with Anselm, and the King makes an end of the 
matter by announcing that Thomas may choose whether he will 
make submission to Canterbury, or “ take leave of his bishopric.” 
“ Confirmavit religionem illorum” [episcoporum] “ principalis 
assensus.” incipalis assensus ” is, of course, a fine _— for 
the King—the Royal assent, as we should say. Mr. Hamilton, 
being apparently of those who cannot conceive the terms “ prince ” 
and “ princely ” being applied in any way not warranted by the 
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Court Circular, actually translates it in the margin as “ Opinion of 
prince [ William],” to whom, on the strength of it, he also gives a 
in the index. Some Ppople have a talent for going out of 
their way to be wrong. speech itself ought to have been 
enough to put the editor on the right track, seeing it would be 
wholly out of place in the mouth of any one but the King; to 
say nothing of the fact that the Aitheling William was between 
six and seven years old at the time, so that, if at that tender age 
he had delivered himself of such an authoritative and neatly ex- 
ssed opinion on a disputed point of ecclesiastical law, the 
ishops would have had more reason to weep in loyal admiration 
than if they could have seen him pick up a spent bullet. 
But Mr. Hamilton’s readers will probably forgive him for such 
mistakes as these, in consideration of hisinteresting evidence as to the 
autograph, and the excellent editing of the book in those respects 
which are most essential to the mass to | comfort. So long as.side- 
notes serve their.purpose of guiding the eye along the page, it 
does not much matter what statements are conveyed in them; but 
for the editor’s own credit, it is to be regretted that he did not 
bestow more care upon them. 


CICERO’S LETTERS.* 


HY Cicero’s non-political correspondence been reduced to 
tinder, posterity would have missed its best means of insight 
into the heart, brain, and spirit of an ancient ; but if his political let- 
ters had suffered the same fate, their loss would have been a gain to 
his character for decision and consistency. Here, there, everywhere, 
the latter betray a deficiency of iron in his nature which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Forsyth, kept him from being the greatest statesman as 
well as the greatest orator of his time ; whilst in not a few passages 
of them a severe critic might detect the presence of a baser 
metal—brass enough, in the form of flattery, insincerity, and double- 
dealing, to puzzle his warmest apologist of to-day, even as it 
alienated and disgusted his contemporaries of old. The modern 
fashion of editing Cicero’s epistolary remains in chronological 
sequence has a tendency to disguise this unpleasant feature ; and 
hence it is that, whilst in discussing the ample feast which Mr. 
Watson caters, we run a risk of allowisg our sympathies for an in- 
imitable letter-writer to get the better of our judgment as regards 
a slippery statesman, Mr. Yonge’s succinct edition of those sets of 
political letters which represent in the older grouping Books I. IT. 
and III. of the Epistole ad Familiares brings us back to a fairer ba- 
lancing of the man himself, and discloses the large share of human 
weakness which else escapes notice behind the more attractive dis- 
play of divine intellect. With skilful shuffling, Cicero’s corre- 
spondence might be made the instrument of justifying the tactics of 
a trimmer, or enhancing the worship of the goddess of expediency ; 
but when, in Mr. Yonge’s instalment of the political letters, set 
by set, we trace a series of shifts and time-servings, of shallow 
professions, ambiguous expressions, and illustrations of the theory 
that language was given to man to disguise his thoughts, one 
becomes less surprised that neither with his greatest contem- 
poraries, nor at any rate with a unanimous posterity, has Cicero 
attained so high a pedestal as he would have claimed for himself. 
The true test is to try him by his letters to a single person, eg. 
Lentulus Spinther, or Appius Pulcher, and to compare with these 
his sentiments in reference to such persons at nearly the same point 
of time, as expressed to others of his correspondents. When this 
test has been applied, it is a very strong testimony to the charm 
which, with its faults, Cicero’s character has for modern 

inds, that those writers who have the clearest insight into its 
faults—Merivale, Forsyth, and others—are continually found in- 
venting excuses for them, in the evil times in which he lived, the 
narrow field they afforded to true patriotism, and the premium 
which the party in the ascendant from time to time offered to a 

For the purpose of gaining insight into the writer's character 
the arrangement which groups sets of letters together is indubitably 
the most useful; and, whilst we reserve for another occasion the 
more various and scattered material of Mr. Watson’s elaborate 
selections, we propose at present to glance at the coutents of Mr. 
Yonge’s “first part” of Cicero's Letters, and to give one or two 
illustrations of his skill in handling and elucidating them. 

The First Book consists mainly of letters to Lentulus Spinther, 
who at the time when they were written was Proconsul in Cilicia ; 
and their burden is the discussion in the Senate of the question 
whether Ptolemy Auletes should be restored to his kingdom of 
Egypt, and, if so, whether by Lentulus, to whom the office had 
been promised, or by Pompey, who secretly coveted it as a means 
of attaining a more equal rivalry with Czesar. Cicero’s obligations 
hedbound him in honour to Lentulus, but as Lentulus was beyond 
the seas, while Pompey, the god of Cicero’s secret idolatry, was a 
possible master of the situation at home, the correspondence teems 
with timid counsels, represented as coming from Pompey as well 
as himself, that Lentulus should act, or not act, on his own 
judgment, with an eye to the verdict which the Romans will pass 
on his conduct “ ex eventu” (I. vii. § 5) ; with blowings hot and 
cold, varied ever and anon with such gross flatteries as the attri- 
buting Lentulus’s satisfaction in Cicero’s victory over Clodius to 


* The Letters of Cicero, Edited by J. E. Yonge, M.A. Part I. 
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pride in his own workmanship (“ minime miramur te tuis ut egre- 
gium artificem preeclaris operibus letari,” I. vii. 7), and such 
expressions of humility as thanking his illustrious co: t 
for not snubbing the “ novus Arpinas ignobilis ” who presumed to 
write tohim. <A foremost ¢ istic in this class of Cicero’s 
letters, and one which stands out in e contrast to 
the style of those addressed to his real intimates, is the ela- 
borate longwindedness of his sentences and periods, and indeed 
the spinning-out of whole letters, as in the case of L. ix., to 
the length of almost a modern sermon. “ When Cicero writes to 
Atticus, or Quintus, or Terentia, or Tiro, his sentences,” we 
quote Mr. Forsyth, “are short and often elliptical.” It is quite 
otherwise when he desires to excuse tergiversation, or to iate 
lukewarmness and double-dealing to correspondents of some stand- 
ing in politics, whom, though at the time far enough off to be safely 
disregarded, he sought to keep in good humour with an eye to 
future combinations. It is hard to imagine a lamer or more over- 
done piece of self-justification than the whole of the Ninth Letter of 
the First Book, in which he begins by professing his piety or devo- 
tion to Lentulus, and apologizing for allowing patriotism to enter 
even into competition with it; goes on to excuse his inconsisten- 
cies of conduct with regard to Caesar and Pompey ; and professes to 
have seriously taken the abstract republic into committee (I. ix. 
§ 10), and to have attained such a unanimous result as might 
follow on playing whist with three dummies. He came to the 
conclusion that he need not fear the imputation of “ratting” 
(“non putavi famam inconstantiz mihi pertimescendam, § 11) if he 
allowed a little change in his sentiments, and, going with the 
multitude, sought to promote the dignity of one who had 
deserved well of himself, however he might have deserved of the 
republic. In the 21st section of this same justificatory political 
letter to Lentulus occurs a docus classicus in favour of trimming 
and temporizing policies only too acceptable to the indolent and 
timid; and it may admit of question whether, even with the 
sponsorship of Plato, the motto which Cicero in L ix. § 18, pro- 
fesses to have adopted—namely, “ tantum contendere in re publica, 
quantum probare tuis civibus possis”—is not, all contingencies taken 
into account, a trifle limited and selfish. Disencumbered of its in- 
conclusive argumentation, and of the ebullitions of vain-glory with 
which the writer seeks to thrust out of sight a course-of present 
action of which he is manifestly peal the gist of this Ninth 
Letter of Cicero to Lentulus is to excuse his change of sides, and to 
avow his purpose of tacitly deserting the interests in which Pompey, 
Lentulus, and himself had found common cause, for those of the 
master-mind, Julius Czesar, in whose wake he would swim along 
with the tide. A practical weer, Ba the sincerity of all this 
set of letters is found in the fact that Lentulus gained nothing by 
the good offices of his devoted correspondent. Another, and not 
he, had the honour of reinstating Ptolemy. 


The Second Book consists of the letters to Curio, a reformed 
roué who had gained some influence by his , and whom, 
when he could oblige him by promoting Milo’s candidature for the 
consulship, or by preventing as tribune the prolongation of his pro- 
consulate in Cilicia (B.c. 51), Cicero did not scruple to load with 
protestations and promises of devotion; and to Celius Rufus, an 

, who was very useful in reporting to him in his province all 
at at this time was passing at Rome (B.c. 54 fron To this latter he 
confided in return the narrative of his own exploits as a general, 
attributing his military suecesses to the fame of him which had gone 
before, * Hiiecine est ile, qui urbem ? quem senatus?” (IIx. § 2). 
To him, tov, he answers a request for panthers to be sent home for 
the games which Czelius was going to exhibit as edile, with a bit 
of banter that savours of his more familiar letters, though at the 
same time not free from jesting self-eulogy. “ Panthers are very 
searce in Cilicia; the few that are left complain that no traps 
or snares are laid for anything else in Cicero’s province” 
(i. xi. § 2). The writer could not resist a chance of pointing a 
contrast between the sufferings of provincials under his 
decessor’s rule with their immunity under his own. ith 
reference to that predecessor, Appius Pulcher, to whom all the 
letters in the Third Book are ad , one of Cicero’s letters to 
Oalius adopts a conciliatory tone which was scarcely consistent 
with his real state of feeling, however much it might serve 
his purpose. About Dolabella, the accepted suitor of his 
daughter Tullia, and his mistakes and irregularities, he utters to 
the same correspondent the hackneyed excuse, “ Ei does tt” 
(“ Sed quid agas? sic vivitur,” xv. 2); and in the same letter he 
apologizes for having left as his queestorin Cilicia a young and in- 
experienced lad, Czlius Caldus, by pleading the examples of 
Oeesar and Pompey, who by the same use of their patronage con- 
ciliated whole “ gentes” or families to their interest. In a letter 
to this very Celius Caldus, which closes the Second Book, Cicero 
seems to have forgotten that the appointment had been one of 
yp) aye or other exigency, for after bepraising him and all 
is fi mi y, he says, “ mihi queestor optatior te obtingere nemo 
potuit. 

The Third and last Book of Mr. Yonge’s present volume consists of 
aseries of letters to the above-mentioned Appius Pulcher, designed 
todisabuse his mind of the offence heap d to have taken at the 
conduct and acts of Cicero, who succeeded him in his province. Read 
with the key to them which we possess in the letters to Atticus, 

‘are obviously insincere ; written to patch up a reconciliation for 
political objects, and designed to secure the home influence of 
Appius in attaining objects for Cicero, of which he himself had 
failed through Cicero’s indirect agency. Indirectly, if not directly, 
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Appius’s prospect of a triumph after his proconsulate in Cilicia 

been frustrated by the marked contrast between his notorious 
rapacity and Cicero’s eminent moderation. Cicero had put obsta- 
cles in the way of complimentary legations to Appius from the 
cities of his former provinces. It was Cicero’s son-in-law— 
though Cicero discountenanced him herein—who brought the in- 
dictment against Appius which put an end to all thought of a 
triumph. But how do we find Cicero addressing him in these 
letters? As an unreasonably touchy friend, with whom he bears 
like a model of patience ; as one to whom, had he been able, he 
would have shown respect, not because he was of high rank, but 
because of his eminent virtues. “Ullam Appietatem aut Lentu- 
litatem valere apud me plus quam ornamenta virtutis existimas ? ” 
(IIL. vii. § 5) is the question which he asks of Appius at the very 
time when he is writing to others of the extortion and rapacity of 
his rule, and describing him and his officers us wild beasts. When 
this very Appius has been disappointed of his triumph, Cicero, in 
highflown style, bids him hold cheap the loss of an honour so 
little esteemed by himself or his friend, and rather vex his foes by 
serene indifference (III. x. 1). But within a year or so afterwards 
Cicero moved heaven and earth to get a triumph for himself, and 
these letters display him as asking and thanking Appius for help 
in furthering his desire for a “ supplication ” in recognition of his 
own successes. ‘ 

The inconsistencies of character which come out in the matter 
of these letters have occupied so much of our space as to leave 
little room for remarks on Mr. Yonge’s manner of editing. But 
this is the less to be regretted as, in the main, that manner is 
excellent. Brief, but not too brief, passing over no difficulty, but 
not looking out for a difficulty where there is none, Mr. Yonge 
has produced a handy volume which the lover of Cicero’s epistles 
may enjoy in. his easy chair, especially if nigh at hand he takes 
care to haye Horace, Abeken, and Forsyth. Not, indeed, that it 
is not as much or more calculated to be of service to the more 
assiduous student. Passing by the pertinent and valuable ex- 
planations of the circumstances and allusions of each letter, and 
the whole apparatus of date, place, &c. at which each was written, 
we have never examined the account given by Mr. Yonge ofa rare 
expression, a difficult phrase, or a disputed reading without carrying 
offa fund of illustrative information, as well as, in most cases, tind- 
ing a satisfactory answer. It isa great thing to find a classical 
edition in these days that does not err on the side of prolixity. 
We are not quite sure that the other book which we have coupled 
with Mr. Yonge’s does not err a little on this score, though its 
useful indices and appendices might atone for a good deal. But 
when we light upon a handy-book which withal contains 
abundant evidence of learning, research, tact, and critical acumen, 
it becomes a duty to bid it good speed. That Mr. Yonge’s Letters 
of Cicero, so far as he has gone, is such, we shall cite one or two 
proofs in conclusion. 

In I. ii. § Cong explains more fully than Mr. Watson, who has 
also given this letter, the phrase “‘ senatis auctoritas gravissima 
intercessit,” ‘ of a formal record of the senate’s decision when in- 
validated, as it might be, by irregularity in the meeting or con- 
stitution of the House, or more usually by the interposition of the 
tribunes.” He draws a partial comparison between this process 
and the “right of protest in our Parliaments (qy, House of 
Lords ?), with the obvious difference that a protest expresses the 
feeling of a minority, the auctoritas the assent of a majority” 
(p- 93). Equally satisfactory is his explanation of a technical 
phrase in the first portion of the same letter, “ frequentes ierunt 
in alia omnia,” and the connexion which he draws between it and 
the expression “ pedibus ire in sententiam”; and—to turn to 
nicetiés of interpretation—we commend his unriddling of a rather 
involved sentence in the First Letter of the Second Book, “ non tam 
mihi molestum fuit accusari abs te officium meum quam jucundum 
requizi.” This consists in taking, by a kind of zeugma, “ officium ” 
in relation to “ accusari,’ as equivalent to “defectum officii,” 
whilst in relation to “ requiri” it is used in its obvious sense; so 
that the interpretation would run, “It did not so much vex me 
that my lack of duty was called in question by you, as please me 
to find that that duty was in request.” Another happy and pro- 
bable bit of divination is his manner of getting rid of the awkward- 
ness of the words, “iter habebant ab Adiatorige,” in II. xii. 2, an 
awkwardness which Orelli discovered when he doubted whether “ iter 
habere ab aliquo” is Latin. The word “cognorant” following 

onge ingenio suggests that the difliculty ma solved by 
taking iter” to “a sate-conduct.” This. indeed in his- 
torians is expressed by “ tutum iter,” but it is not at all impossible 
that what Cesar expressed in full may have been represented by 
“iter” simply in colloquial or epistolary Latin. Anyhow this is 
better than talsing, as some do, “ iter habebant” as equivalent to 
“ibant,” in which case, as Mr. Yonge observes, the present tense 
would be more likely to follow “ discessit.” 


With the exception of one or two misprints in the notes, and 
the jumbling, in those on the Fourth Letter of the First Book, of 
two notes into one—an error which needs correction—we have 
found unmixed satisfaction in the serviceableness of Mr. Yonge’s 
edition. In considering the wider field which Mr. Watson’s work 
occupies we shall find material more calculated to set Cicero in a 
— light, but certainly not more praiseworthy elucidation 
of it. - 


SWINBURNE’S SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.* 


the was once our fortune, in one of our walks, to come upon a 
naughty little boy who was challenging the admiration of g 
small knot of his playfellows. He stood by the side of a 
puddle and announced his attention to walk boldly into it. 
was in vain that the little girls of the company reminded him of 
the precepts of virtue, and held the wrath of his nurse and mother 
over his head. In contempt of all such exhortations and threats 
he dashed in, scattered the muddy water about, and splashed him- 
self and all the rest from top to toe. Finding that this daring 
action, even if it was regarded with disapproval, yet met with 
no small amount of admiration, he went to still further 
lengths. He danced about in the puddle, he then stooped 
down and dipped his head into it, and at last, rising (or sinking) 
to a pitch of heroic defiance of all law and custom, he lay 
down and had a good roll in it. Greatness could go no 
further than this. He was like Alexander when he had no 
lands left to conquer, and he saw that there was nothing remain- 
ing for him to do but to have a second and a third roll. ‘The re- 
proofs which he received from the more timid and proper among 
his playfellows, and the applause which he received from the 
more daring and turbulent spirits, produced the same effect. They 
only urged him on to revel more than ever in his muddy puddle, 
He evidently delighted in the thought that he was the naughtiest 
of the naughty. At the time we knew of no one to whom we 
could compare him but Mirabeau, for our young friend too, in 
Mr. Carlyle’s language, had evidently “ swallowed all formulas.” 
As, however, Mr. Swinburne’s poems appeared one after the 
other, we began to question whether we need go so far 
back as Mirabeau to find in the great world a worthy rival 
of our little hero. Mr. Swinburne’s acquaintance with classical 
literature allowed him the choice of one of the muddiest—we 
might rightly say, one of the foulest—of puddles in which to 
display his contempt for everything that is decent. He also went 
gradually to work, and with every fresh poem outdid his previous 
exploit. Whether he and his prototype of the actual puddle acted 
on any deliberate plan we can hardlysay. It’may be the case that 
they both from the beginning had their whole course marked out 
clearly before them, and meant with each display to rise to a 
greater effort. It may also be the case that when they began 
they had no intention of going to such great lengths, but were 
carried away by the discovery that the naughtier they were, the 
more notice did they excite. Whether they acted fiom design 
or not, they each went on in the same course. For Mr. Swin- 
burne, too, at first only went in ankle-deep, and merely danced 
about, though with a surprising vigour and enjoyment. It was 
later when, finding that the literary world was regarding him 
with some astonishment, and we may add disgust, he proceeded, 
so to say, to dip his head. It was not, however, till he pub- 
lished his miscellaneous poems, some year or two ago, that he 
went the full length, and had his roll in the mire. We felt 
that he had then gone as far as he could go. A very few 
years ago those who were ignorant of classical literature might 
remain in a most blessed state of ignorance of some of the most 
loathsome things in human nature. It was left for Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry to make known much of which it is a shame even 
to speak. We may perhaps excuse little boys and girls who 
have felt admiration rather than disgust as they have watched a 
comrade roll himself in his miry puddle. But when educated 
men, and we may add women too, read with admiration the 
love poetry of Mr. Swinburne—the most unnatural perhaps of all 
writers on love since Swift—we cannot repress our indigna- 
tion. We might almost despair of a generation which looks up 
to Mr. Swinburne as its poet of poets did we not remember that, 
however exclusive ane be the worship of a young man for the 
poet of his own age, a time soon comes when he begins to weary 
of him and to fall back on the greatest poets of all ages. 

As we opened Mr. Swinburne’s latest poem, we were prepared 
to find merely a second or third repetition of the old performance. 
We must do him the justice at once to admit that he is not in- 
decent. Offensive, indeed, he is, as he always is; and silly, as he 
often is. We have such phrases as ‘ beating with odorous blood,” 
“lips hot with the blood-beats of song,” ‘ sleepy lips blood- 
suckled and satiate of thy breast,” and the rest. We are glad to 
find that for the more disagreeable word he occasionally substi- 
tutes the innocent sanguine, as, ‘the sanguine shadows and hoary,” 
whatever they may be. e shall not, we believe, be wide of 
the mark if we ascribe the comparative purity of Songs before 
Sunrise, not to any change in Mr. Swinburne’s mind, but to the 
fact that they are dedicated to M. Mazzini, and have been written, 
as we gather from the dedication, at his request. Whatever 
opinion we may hold of the old Republican, there can be little 
doubt that a collection of lascivious poems would with him have 
met with nothing but contempt. But if Mr. Swinburne has been 
kept in on one side, on another he has found liberty to push out 
to his heart’s content. Kept out from one muddy pool, he has 
gone into another almost as muddy; and he shows himself as 
alive as ever to the pleasure which is to be derived from the 
most public display of an excess of naughtiness. We shall not 
gratify him nor shock our readers by quoting any of his poems ou 
sacred things. If any, however, think that our words are too 
severe, let them turn to the poem “ Before a Crucifix,” and 
judge for themselves. Much as he delights in what used in our 


* Songs before Sunrise. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
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ounger days to be called blasphemy, he delights still more, if 
Res were possible, in the reddest of Red Republicanism. He 
urges France to 
Make manifest the red, 
Tempestuous resurrection 
Of thy most sacred head ! 
And then, in language almost worthy of Mr. George F. Train’s 
t—if perchance that worthy gentleman can afford to keep one 
—he thus turns on England and England's Royal family :— 
And thou, whom sea-walls sever 
From lands unwalled with seas, 
Wilt thou endure forever, 
O Milton’s England, these? 
Thou that wast his Republic, wilt thou clasp their knees ? 
These royalties rust-eaten, 
These worm-corroded lies, 
~ That keep thine head storm-beaten, 
And sunlike strength of eyes 
From the open heaven and air of intercepted skies ; 
These princelings with gauze winglets, 
That buzz in the air unfurled, 
These summer-swarming kinglets, 
These thin worms crowned and curled, 
That bask and blink and warm themselves about the world ; 
These fanged meridian vermin, 
Shrill gnats that crowd the dusk, 
Night-moths whose nestling ermine 
mells foul of mould and musk, 
Blind flesh-flies hatched by dark and hampered in their husk. 


However much Mr. Swinburne may long for further liberty, he 
exercises one liberty to its fullest extent—the liberty, namely, of 
throwing dirt. To our mind it is much the same whether a man 
stands above and throws dirt on those below him, or stands below 
and throws dirt on those above him. We feel equal contempt 
for the democrat who bespatters those above him as for the aris- 
tocrat who bespatters those below him. Let Mr. Swinburne 
remember the words of a Republican whose republicanism was 
as noble as his is base :—“ I am ready to give up my right to throw 
dirt on other people if they will give up their right to throw dirt 
on me.” 

Mr. Swinburne perhaps acts wisely in scattering through his 
writings passages so utterly devoid of sense as to force his readers 
to believe that they must spring from a disordered brain. Should 
he ever find himself in a position to claim the benefit of the plea 
of insanity, what jury could resist the evidence of such lines as 
the following taken from the “ Hymn of Man ” ?— 

Men are the heart-beats of man, the plumes that feather his wings, 2. 

Storm-worn, since being began, with the wind and thunder of things. ~~» 


Or as the following taken from the same hymn ?— “ 
Past the wall unsurmounted that bars out our vision with iron and fire 
He hath sent forth his soul for the stars to comply with and suns to 

conspire. 

Then too we have such wonderful expressions as “the rhythmic 

anguish of growth,” Love “hatched and hidden as seed in the 

furrow,”  white-lipped sightless memories,” “the hinges shriek- 
ing spin,” &c. &c. But it is not till we take the verses in which 

Mr. Swinburne indulges in his favourite alliteration that we 

come to the grossest of all absurdities. We should imagine that 

in childhood he must have delighted in “Peter Piper picked a 

peck,” &c, above all poetical compositions. At all events the ring 

of it never leaves his ears, or, we may add, those of his readers. 

Take, for instance, such lines as 

The morning-coloured mountains 


That burn into the noon, 
The mist’s mild veil on valleys muffled from the moon. 


Blow their dead bale-fires bright, 
And on their broken anvils beat out bolts for fight. 


The hours that fighting fly 
Through flight and fight and all the fluctuant fear. 
Or, to give one more instance, when we might give hundreds— 
A ripple of the refluence of day. 


In all Mr. Swinburne’s poetry we have noticed how like a child 
he gets hold of pet words which he constantly drags in. Thus, 
not only have we “ fluctuant fear,” but “fluctuant hours,” “ fluc- 
tuant heaven,” and not only “the refluence of day,” but “the 
extreme wave’s refluence,” “refluent antiphones,” and “ fluent 
sunrise,” which last sounds to us somewhat like fluent nonsense. 
Not only, however, are detached lines nonsensical, but even whole 
stanzas; pay, we might add, whole poems. And yet among all 
this extravagance, this fustian worthy of a second Ancient Pistol, 
there are lines, stanzas, and poems which are in every way admi- 
rable. Indeed there is, we sera more real poetic power shown 
in this volume than in any of the poet’s earlier works. Take, for 
instance, such detached lines as— 


Flights of dim tribes of kings. 


The lioness chafes in her lair, 
Shakes the storm of her hair. 


By the surf of spears one shieldless bosom breasted 
And was my shield. 

By the helm that keeps us still to sunwards driving, 
Still eastward boun 

Till as night-watch ends, day burn on eyes reviving, 
And land be found. 


How beautiful, too, are these lines describing Italy when still 
“ subdued with spears and crushed with shame ” :— 


By the rivers of Italy, by the sacred streams, 
By town, by tower, 
There was feasting with revelling, there was sleep with dreams, 
they slept and they rioted on their rose- " 
With ata, 
And with love-locks vine-chapleted, and wi*’ rose-crowned beads 
And robes of shame. 
And they knew not their fore-fathers, nor the hills and streams 
And words of power, 
Nor the gods that were good to them, but with songs and dreams 
Filled up their hour. 


If Mr. Swinburne had always written like this, he would have 
been justified perhaps in his passionate invocations to the nations. 
He might then have “ set the trumpet to his lips” and blown to 
the four quarters of the heaven till he could “make a rallying 
music in the void night’s ear.” He might then have spoken his 
wild appeal to Italy and his yet wilder appeal to England. But 
who is he to say to Italy, *‘ Have we not worn thee at heart 
whom none would bear?” Who is he to warn England against 
those “ who have robbed thee of thy trust and given thee of their 
shame”? Who is he to tell France that her breast is “a harlot’s 
now,” and that she is “a ruin where satyrs dance”? While men, 
in these last few years since Mr. Swinburne left school, have been 
toiling for the right in Italy, in England, and in France, what has 
he been doing? He has been wasting his splendid gifts in singing 
of a hateful love, and has gained the chief rank among those who 
have given their country “of their shame.” To him, and not to 
his great country, should be addressed his passionate question— 
How should the soul that lit you for a space 


Fall through sick weakness of a broken will 
To the dead cold damnation of disgrace ? 


MAX MULLER’S CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.* 


ye present collection of the pieces which Professor Miiller so 
oddly calls Chips consists of “Essays on Literature, Bio- 
graphy, and Antiquities,” and it includes, as a kind" of appendix, 
a great number of letters from Baron Bunsen. On the whole, 
the present volume can hardly be said to equal in interest the 
former volumes which contained Professor Miiller’s great philo- 
logical and mythological essays; on the other hand, the present 
set of papers form better wholes in themselves, and there is no 
trace of that repetition which was now and then a little weari- 
some in the former series. They also show in a remarkable 
way the activity of Professor Miiller’s mind and the variety of 
subjects which are taken in within its range. The first essay 
on “German Literature” is the preface to Professor Miiller's 
“ German Classics,” and it shows, as well as the other strictly 
literary pieces, that his attention has by no means been confined 
to the language or the mythology, but has extended itself to the 
general literary history of his native country. But on the whole 


in his new character of antiquary, especially as he has chosen for 
his sphere a part of the world than which none stands more in 
need of rational antiquarian treatment, the peninsula of Corn- 
wall. There is nothing specially new in the paper headed 
“Cornish Antiquities,’ but it gives accurate views on the 
subject thrown into a clear and agreeable form; and standing 
where it does, and with Professor Miiller’s name to it, it may 
probably lead some people to think rationally about the matter 
who might have despised exactly the same views if they 
had been hidden in the pages of an archeological treatise or 
journal. In the other two Cornish papers Prcfessor Miiller 
= on his own special ground, and puts forth his full strength. 

me of them deals with the strange superstition which has sunk 
so deep into the belief of the genuine Cornish antiquary, 
about Jews in Cornwall. The Professor has here got into an 
amusing controversy with a Cornish antiquary of the true regula- 
tion type. We have seen the paper, by a certain Dr. Bannister, 
who characteristically mistook Professor Miiller’s refutation of the 
dreams about Jews coming to Cornwall in the days of Titus or 
Hiram, or even about their working of Cornish mines in more in- 
telligible times, for an assertion that no Jew ever set foot in Corn- 
wall. It is pleasant to see the — way in which Professor Miiller 
gets rid of an adversary of this kind :— 

In the passage thus quoted with inverted commas, I simply argued that 
from certain words used by Carew, on which great stress had been laid, it 
would not even follow “that one single Jew ever set foot on Cornish soil,” 
which surely is very different from saying that I maintained that no single 
Jew ever set foot on Cornish soil. It would indeed be the most extraor- 
dinary fact if Cornwall had never been visited by Jews. If it were so, 
Cornwall would stand alone, as far as such an immunity is concerned, 
among all the countries of Europe. But it is one thing for Jews to be 
scattered about in towns, or even for one or two Jews to have actually 
worked in tin mines, and quite another to speak of towns receiving Hebrew 
names in Cornwall, and of deserted tin mines being called the workings of 
the Jews. To explain such s ing facts, if facts they may be, a kind of 
Jewish exodus to Cornwall had to be admitted, and was admitted as long as 
such names as Marazion and Attal Sarazin were accepted in their tradi- 
tional meaning. My own opinion was that these names had given rise to 
the assumed presence of Jews in Cornwall, and not that the presence of 
Jews in Cornwall had given rise to these names. 


* Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. III. 
London: & Co. 1870. 


we are inclined to give Professor Miiller the most hearty welcome: 
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So again directly after :— 

T had endeavoured to show that there was no evidence as to the Earl of 
Cornwall, the brother of Henry III., having employed Jews in the Cornish 
mines, and had pointed out a passage from Rymer’s Federa where it is 
stated that the Earl spared them G cit). Dr. Bannister remarks: 
“Though we are told that he spared them, might not this be similar to 
Joseph’s brethren sparing him—by committing their bodies as his slaves to 
work in the tin mines?” It might be so, no doubt, but we do not know 
it. Again, Dr. Bannister remarks : “Jerome tells us that when Titus took 
Je em, an incredible number of Jews were sold like horses, and dis- 
persed over the face of the whole earth. The account given by Josephus is 
that, of those spared after indiscriminate slaughter, some were dispersed 
through the provinces for the use of the theatres, as gladiators ; others were 


sent to the Egyptian mines, and others sold as slaves. If the Romans at | 


this time worked the Cornish mines, why may not some have been sent 


here ?” I can only answer, as before ; they may have been, no doubt, but 
we do not know it. 

Dr. Bannister is 2 imen of that large class of disputants 
who think, at all iran» a popular belief has to be defended, 
that to show that it is not impossible that a thing may have 
happened is all one with showing that it actually did happen. 

As to the Pheenician trade with Cornwall, or with any other part 
of Northern Europe, a new line of strictly archeological evidence 
has lately been opened about which something may be learned from 
an article in the current Edinburgh Review. We wait for the final 
results of this new line of inquiry, which may possibly show the 
reality of Phcenician intercourse with Britain and other distant 
countries. But this new evidence, however convincing it may be 
in itself, will leave untouched the position which we have all along 


Penquite, Kilquite, &c. 


a very dense forest, and that “ fortiori at that distant period Cornish must 
have been the spoken language of Cornwall 1 

The first objection is that the old word for “ wood” in Cornish was cuit 
with a final ¢, and that the change of a final ¢ into z is a phonetic co 
tion which takes place only in the later stage of the Cornish language. 
ancient Cornish cuit, “ wood,” occurs in Welsh as coed, in Armorican as 
koat and koad, and is supposed to exist in Cornish names of places, such as 
Cowz, therefore, could not have occurred in @ 
Cornish name supposed to have been formed at least 2,000, if not 20,000 
years ago. 

This thrust might, no doubt, be parried by saying that the name of the _ 
mount would naturally change with the general changes of the Cornish 
language. Yet this is not always the case with proper names, as may be seen 
by the names just quoted, Penquite and Kilquite. 


It is certain that be yp’ names, though liable to special sources of 
corruption beyond all other words, do not uncommonly preserve 


| older forms. 


maintained—namely, that nothing of the kind can be proved from | 


the texts of Greek and Latin writers which are commonly quoted to 
prove it. And, even if a direct Phoenician trade be granted, the 
talk about Tyre and Sidon will remain exactly where it was, for we 
can hardly doubt that, if any Phoenicians ever reached Britain, 


We look on Professor Miiller’s explanation as perfectly success- 
ful; but it is rather a pity that he should have stopped to refer to 
one or two manifestly spurious Charters. The Charter of Eadward 
the Confessor referred to in p. 343 is quite impossible, and, if 
there be degrees in impossibility, those quoted in p.3 39 are more im- 
possible still. In them Bishop Leofric and Queen Matilda are mads 
to sign charters some years their deaths, and Leofric is made 
to act by authority of Gregory the Seventh, who did not become 
Pope till after Leofric was dead. According to Domesday Earl 
Robert of Mortain was not a benefactor, but a spoiler of the Cornish 
house. It was probably his son William who gave it to the Nor- 
man Abbey. Happily the references to these charters are in no 
way essential to Professor Miiller’s argument; but we should have 
been better pleased to see so highly ingenious and conclusive an 


_ argument free from everything showing the slightest trace of in- 
accuracy. 


they did not come from any port more distant than Gades. While | 


on this matter, we should like to know Professor Miiller’s authority 
for the statement that the identification of the Iktis of Diodorus 
with St. Michael’s Mount “was at last admitted even by the late 
Sir G. C. Lewis.” We are specially anxious on this point, as it 


Ax.cients which first convinced us that the Iktis of Diodorus was 
not St. Michael’s Mount. 

Professor Miiller is thoroughly in his element when he is dis- 
puting about Marazion or Market-Jew. With those who see in 
Marazion “the bitterness of Zion,” it is of course vain to argue. 
But the suggestion that Market-Jew was Market-Jeudi was a per- 
fectly reasonable one, to be contirmed or disproved by evidence. 
Professor Miiller however makes it, to say the least, highly pro- 
bable that, as Market-Jew has nothing to do with Jews, so neither 
has it anything to.do with Jeudi, but that both forms, Marazion and 
Market-Jew, are alike corruptions of Marehadyon, Markasyon, 
Marchadiew, and various Cornish forms, simply meaning “ The 
Markets.” As for the other Jewish arguments, they are really 
not worth examining. There was forsooth a man named Abraham 
the tinner, who, because he was called Abraham, must needs have 
been a Jew. This argument would prove the Judaism of Manasses 
Archbishop of Rheims, of Elias Count of Maine and Enoch his 
brother, of Isaac Provost of the Church of Wells, and of a long 
string of other orthodox Christians. Then there was a Roger /e 
Jeu in Edward the Third’s time. The name Le Jeu—Jew is still 
au English surname—very likely points to a descendant of cou- 
verted Jews; if so, it is exactly analogous to the not uncommon 
surname of Saracen, Sarrazin (in various spellings), which cer- 
wad did not imply the worship of Mahound in its actual 

arers. 

In the like sort Professor Miiller deals with the notion of Mr. 
Pengelly that Cornwall was inhabited by people speaking in- 
telligible Cornish at least 16,000 years back. This belief is 

unded on the following chain of arguments. St. Michael's 
ount is called in Cornish Cara cow: in ciowze (or whatever may 
be the right spelling), meaning the Hoar Rock in the Wood. 
That name could not have been applied to it at any time since it 
became an island, but must have been given tv it while it was 
still part of the mainland. But, according to geological evidence, 
it must have taken 16,000 years for the Mount to become an island. 
Therefore Cornish—intelligible Cornish—must have been spoken 
in Cornwall 16,000 years back. We need hardly say that no phi- 
lologer would admit this to be possible. Now let us hear Professor 
Miiller. The Cornish name Cara clowse in Cowse, Cara Cowz in 
Clowze, or whatever it is, cannot be traced in its fulness beyond 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall in 1602. But William of Worcester 
in the fifteenth century gives the name in Latin and in English, 
“the Hore-rock in the Wodd.” He also says that the “ Hore- 
rock in the Wodd” was formerly called Tumba. But Professor 
Miiller shows that both these names and the stories in which 
they are found belong originally not to St. Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall, but to the more famous Mount of St.Michael in Normandy, 
of whose great Abbey the Cornish house was dependent. From 
the Norman house the name of Zumba, in its earlier sense of hill, 
‘was transferred to the Cornish house. Thence it became “ Mons 
in Tumba,” and as Zumba got the meaning of tomb, Professor 
Miiller shows that one of the Cornish forms, Cara cowz in clowze, 
might very well mean “ the old rock of the tomb,” and be simply 
@ translation of Mons in Tumbd. Cowz again, in the sense of wood, 
isamodern form: 

Why should we hesitate to accept Cara clowse in cowse as the ancient 
Cornish name of the mount, and why object to Mr. Pengelly’s argument 
that it must have been given at a time when the mount was surrounded by 


Another essay which struck us much is that on Joinville. 
Professor Miiller deals with the History of St. Louis in all its 


| aspects, its philology, its literary history, its historical, moral, 


and religious bearing. It may seem strange that a work which 
to us is so specially precious, which has such a personal charm for 


> XI , us, should have been so little known as it was) for a long time 
was the argument of Sir George Lewis in the Astronomy of the 


after it was written. But it was no doubt the very qualities 
which make it so precious to us which caused it to be neglected at 
the time. It is also a little disappointing to learn that our oldest 
text of Joinville does not quite represent age of Joinville 
himself, but belongs to a stage a little later, to the end of the 
fourteenth century instead of the beginning. But it is some 
comfurt to be assured by Professor Miller that the change in 
the French language during that time was less ‘than we might 
have feared. We certainly never read a more thoroughly appre- 
ciating notice of any medieval writer than Professor Miller has 
here given us of the good Seneschal of Champagne. The whole 
essay is a master-piece ; yet we will make an extract :— 

If we only dwell on certain passages of Joinville’s memoirs it is easy co 
say that he and his King and the whole age in which they moved were 
credulous, engrossed by the mere formalities of religion, and fanatical in 
their enterprise to recover Jerusalem and the Holy Land. But let us can- 
didly enter into their view of life,and many things which at first seem 
strange and startling will become intelligible. Joinville does not relate 
many miracles, and such is his good faith that we may implicitly believe 
the facts, such as he states them, however we may differ as to the inter- 
pretation by which, to Joinville’s mind, these facts assumed a miraculous 
character. 

* * * 


Now, it must be admitted that before the tribunal of the ordinary philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth century these miracles would be put down either 
as inventions or as exaggerations. But let us examine the thoughts and 
the language of that age, and we shall take a more charitable and, we 
believe, a more correct view. Men like Joinville did not distinguish between a 
general and a special Providence, and few who have carefully examined 
the true import of words would blame him for that. Whatever happened 
to him and his friends, the smallest as well as the greatest events were 
taken alike as so many communjcations from God to man. Nothing could 
happen to any one of them unless God willedit. . . . It may be that 
the prospect of Eastern booty, or even of an Eastern throne, had some part 
in exciting the pious zeal of the French chivalry. Yet, if we read of Join- 
ville, who was then a young and gay nobleman of twenty-four, with a 
young wife and a beautiful castle m Champagne, giving up everything, 
confessing his sins, making reparation, performing pilgrimages, and then 
starting for the East, there to endure for five years the most horrible hard- 
ships; when we read of his sailors singing a Veni, Creator Spiritus, before 
they hoisted their sails; when we see how every day, in the midst of 
pestilence and battle, the King and his Sénéchal and his knights say their 
prayers and perform their other religious duties ; how in every danger they 
commend themselves to God or to their saints; how for every blessing, 
for every escape from danger, they return thanks to Heaven, we easily 
learn to understand how natural it was that such men should see 
miracles in every blessing vouchsafed to them, whether great or small, 
just as the Jews of old, in that sense the true people of God, saw 
miracles, saw the finger of God, in every plague that visited their camp, 
and in every spring of water that saved them from destruction. . . . 
Surely, with such faith, credulity ceases to be credulity. Where there 
is credulity without that living faith which sees the hand of God in 
everything, man’s indignation is rightly roused. That credulity leads to 
self-conceit, hypocrisy, and unbelief. But such was not the credulity of 
Joinville or of his King, or of the bishop who comforted the great master in 
theology. A modern historian would not call the rescue of the drowning 
sailor. nor the favourable wind which brought the Crusaders to Cyprus, 
nor the opportune arrival of the Comte de Poitiers miracles, because the 
word “ miracle” has a different sense with us from what it had during the 
Middle Ages, from what it had at the time of the Apostles, and from 
what it had at the time of Moses. Yet to the drowning sailor his rescue 
was miraculous, to the despairing King the arrival of his brother was a 
godsend, and to Joinville and his crew, who were in imminent danger of 
being carried off as slaves by Moorish pirates, the wind that brought them 
safe to Cyprus was more than a fortunate accident. Our language differs 
—_ the language of Joinville, yet in our heart of hearts we mean the same 
thing. 


— 
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The value of the different pieces in the book of course varies a 
good deal, but all, we ink, were worth preserving, except 
about Shakspeare made at Stratford-on-Avon. 
occasions are to be; as the of a foreigner it was 
wonderful ; but it was in itself hardly worth printing in a book 
along with such essays as that on Joinville, 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT THE SIAMESE COURT.* 


hag kingdom of Siam has held hitherto a place in the public 
mind of Europe wholly i uate to its many natural ad- 
vantages, or to the peculiarities of its civilization. Not much has 
occurred to bring it prominently within the pale of our political or 
military operations, nor has it attracted to itself the interest either 
of tourists or of ethnological inquirers in anything like the same 
degree as many less varied or instructive fields of exploration 
in the far East. be the history, the social and religious order, 
or the resources an ts of the country, little beyond the 
most scanty and superticial knowledge may be said to exist amongst 
us. It is consequently with gratitude and pleasure that we 
welcome a book which, with many faults and deficiencies, serves 
to throw the light of personal experience over the outward features 
at least of life and manners in Siam, and furnishes a lively picture 
of one of the most distinctive of human societies. It was 
with no mean courage or resolution, so it appeared to friends, 
that the writer took upon herself the office of educating in 
the English manner the numerous children of His late Majesty 
Somdetch P’hra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, in reply to the 
King’s application for a properly qualified lady from Sings re, 
The recommendation of the Siamese Consul at that port, the Hon. 
W. Tan Kim-Ching, drew from the King himself an i pi 
letter in which His Majesty closes with the offer of Mrs. Leon- 
owens, and with great sense, albeit in imperfect English, 
her best endeavour “for knowledge of English language, 
science, and literature, and not for conversions,” the followers of 
Buddha being mostly as well aware as Christians of “the power- 
fulness of truth and virtue,” and being desirous “to have facility of 
English language and literature more than new religions.” 

It was in the middle of March 1862 that the writer, whom we 
infer from many slight indications to have nearer affinities with 
America than with Great Britain, was conveyed by the small Sia- 
mese steamer Chow Phya up the reddish-brown waters of the beau- 
tiful Meinam, “ Mother of Waters,” one of the deepest, safest, and 
most commodious of rivers, to the mean and dilapidated town of 
Paknam, the port of the strange capital which lies some miles 
higher up the stream. The valley of this fine river, 600 miles in 
length, is as a long and deep dent or fissure in the alluvial soil. At 
its southern extremity there is the climate and vegetation of the 
tropics, whilst its northern end, on the brow of the Yunan, isa 
region of perpetual snow. The surrounding scenery is described 
as not so much wild, or grand, or picturesque in its varied hues, 
and its varieties of light and shade, as especially charming in the 
golden haze of its atmosphere. Its fields of unctuous loam are 
rich and billowy with crops of rice and maize, sugar-cane, cof- 
fee, cotton, and tobacco. The mouth of the Meinam is 
by two lovely islands, one fortified for defence, the other graced 
by what our writer took at first for a floating shrine of white 
marble, so unearthly and ye Pog is the P’hra-Cha-dei, or 
“ Lord’s delight,” a temple all of the purest white, its lofty spire 
floating back the glory of the sun and duplicated in shifting 
shadows in the limpid waters below. This island, in part the 
accumulation of sand borne down by the torrent, is in part artifi- 
cial, having been raised from the bed of the Meinam by the King 
Phra Chow Phra-sat-thong, asa work of “merit.” The masonry 
of the temple, one of the most remarkable to be met with in the 
entire kingdom, is of brick, like the “tavelle” of Rome and 

'ypt, faced with white mortar or plaster. Very startling to a 
lady’s sense of propriety was the reception at the landing-stage 
of the Bangkok, where, among a of 
equally unclad forms squatting like to s, “a clumsy mass of 
reddish-brown flesh unrolled and uplifted itself, and held out a 
human arm, with a fat hand at the end of it,” evidently amused 
by the discomfiture of the newcomer and her terrified boy. This 
was His Excellency Chow Phya Sri Sury Wongse, Prime 
Minister of the Kingdom of Siam, whose abrupt and needlessly 
personal questions roused a natural sense of defiance on the part 
of the governess. More genial, though mixed with no less in- 
trusive curiosity, was the welcome accorded by the ladies of 


His Excellency’s private Utah, who, when the new governess 
and her boy were scarcely installed in the apartments assigned to 
them in the palace, rushed in screaming and + trea ing “a bedlam 


of parrots,” nearly all young, some pretty, in spite of their close- 
pr hair and blackened teeth. An old crone among the bevy, 
aiding our author's partial knowledge of Malay, served as interpreter. 
Shortly after we are introduced toa saloon of the palace, where 
sits the intellectual sensualist, lord of this luxurious home, “in 
the moral relaxation of his harem, with his latest pets’ and play- 
things about him.” Long lines of girls, their skins of olive 
set off by a simple but rich skirt of light material bordered with 
gold, wreathe their graceful forms in dances of subtle beauty or 
mystery, suggesting to the poetic mind of the spectator, as they 


* The English Governess at the Siamese Court: being Recollections of 
Six Years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna Harriette Leonowens. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


float round in their witching waltz, the or of fair young fiends. 
In the centre sits, stony and grim, with his huge hands resting on 
his knees in statuesque re e ome ; a great commander, 
@man of men, a meet hae among the dusky forms that sur- 
round him, the Bismark of that par 9, eRe realm, and prime 
contriver of its arbitrary policy ; cutting, however, to the keen eyes 
of our lady-writer the so: behind the scenes which forms 
the usual of many a hero strutting upon the stage of the 
world, ‘Towards these helpless slaves of his nod his deportment 
was studiously ungracious and mean.” 

The Minister's head wife, Koon “the Lady in 
One Thousand,” some forty years old, ting neither beauty 
nor grace, lived kindly among the younger women, as & 
mother among her daughters. “ My lord is childless,” she 
whispered to her visitor. A son by a certain companion of his. 

inister, dou of the boy’s i , for a grim jest, 
given him the name of My Chi. 6 Not Bo.” The mother put 
away upon suspicion, had ingeniously changed the name of her 
disowned baby to Ny Chi, “ Master So.’ person of 
this kindly princess Mrs, Leonowens first learnt to form the 
estimate of the Siamese woman which taught her in the end 
to confess with sorrow and shame, “ how far we, with all our 


boasted enlightenment, fall short in true nobility and piety of 
some of our ‘ benighted’ sisters of the East.” vers learned 
of a most 


gladly, and with pride, to “ accept her as the 
precious truth.” ‘The analysis or reason of this peculiar state of 
feeling is given in a of that characteristic kind of fine 
writing which takes off so much of the pleasure of ing the 
sym the ocean of love and pathos, of passion and patience; 
whieh the lives of theas our Pagan giate- 
fully sensible of a loving, pitying, and sufficing Presence, even in 
the darkness of error, superstition, slavery, and death.” 

Education in its higher degrees is for the most neglected 
in Siam. Yet there is scarcely to be found in the kingdom a man 
or woman who cannot read and write. The grammatical standard 
has at no attained Oriental 
tongues, the language was at first monosyllabic, but polysyllabic 
Soems have Set largely engrafted upon it from ‘the Pali or 
Sanskrit. The rules of orthography are very lax, every Siamese 
writer spelling to please himself. The most valuable and in- 
teresting of Mrs, Leonowens’s work is that in which she 
— of the state and prospects of education in Siam, and 

e means adopted for its organization. In all parts of the 
Empire the boys are taught by the priests to read, write, and 
cipher. A library forms part of every monastery. The literature 
of the Siamese deals principally with religious subjects. The vital 

or Rituals, a work for the pri only. ly sacred, 
but of a more mystic character, is the Parajika, read in the temples 
with closed doors, by the chief priests exclusively, and to those 
devotees alone who have entered the monastic schools for life. 
Besides these there are the P’rajana Para-mita (the ‘“Accomplish- 
ment of Reason,” or “the Transcendental Wisdom”), and other 
books of abstruse philosophy, the Ganda-Veyuha, a form of prayer 
and thanksgiving by Sakya Muni, and the Nirwana, treating of 
the end of existence. Most important among the studies of the 
riesthood are the Tautras and Kala-C or “Circles of 
ime, Matter, and Space,” in twenty-two volumes. Works of 
law and medicine are more abundant than those on_ history. 
Of poetry and the drama the Siamese are extravagantly fond. 
their compositions the lyrical form predominates, Their dramatic 
entertainments combine music with ballet. In the dialogue 
sages from the Hindu Avatars, the Ramayana and Mahabhara‘ 
are interspersed with native legends of gods, heroes, 
demons. ‘he late King is described as an authority as 
well as a patron in respect to all matters of national cul- 
ture, familiar with the writings of Pythagoras and Aristotle. 
His chief ambition was to engraft upon the native scheme of 
education the benefits of English culture, of his own advance in 
which he was not a little proud. And hence his application 
which issued in the mission of Mrs. Leonowens. It is on Thurs- 
day, “One P’ra Hatt,” the day sacred to the goddess of Mind, 
that all schools, literary societies, monasteries, even factories, are 
opened in Siam. And it was accordingly on a Thursday that the 
English governess was escorted in solemn state to onen her classes 
in the palace. Her first reception by the King had been anything 
but promising. Her refusal, which we fail to understand, of 
pg in the palace led to her being put off with mean and 
bby lodgings, first in a fish-stall, then in a miserable hovel. 
By the friendly offices of the Kralahome, whose goodness she 
soon learnt to appreciate, this and many other difficulties were 
overcome, and she was fairly installed in her task of education. 
Her chief care lay of course with the heir-apparent, Prince 
Somdetch Chowfa Chulalonkorn, then about ten years old, whom 
~ found — and to and to 
uence. e progress of this promising pupil was serio 
interrupted ere ng by the of 
initiation into the priestly order, attended by pageants and ritual 
displays which deserve to be read in the glowing narrative of 
mowens. Nine thousand dancing girls, some of beauty 
scarcely mortal, four hundred amazons in armour of géld and. 
green, golden umbrellas, and vases of gold, from which was 
scattered khoa tok, or roasted rice, as an emblem of plenty, form 
a spectacle to which the art or resource of Europe could furnish 
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ao parallel, and to which no extract within our limits could 

to do justice. Nor was the moral import of the cere- 
monial lost sight.of among the voluptuous or fantastic elements of 
the day’s drama::— 

Early on the third day all the princes, nobles, and officers of Govern- 
ment, together with the third company of priests, assembled to. witness 
the ceremony of shaving the Royal top-knot. The Royal sire banded first 
the golden shears. and then a gilded razor to the happy hair-eutter, who 

i addressed himself to his honourable function. Meanwhile the 
conch-blowers, exerted all their noisy 
faculties to beguile the patient heir. 


The tonsorial operation concluded, the prince was robed in white, and 
eonducted to the marble basin at the foot of the Sacred Mount, where the 
white elephant, the ox, the horse, and the lion, guarding the cardinal points, 
were brought together, and from their mouths baptized him in the sacred 
waters. was then arrayed in silk, still white, by women of rank, and 
escorted to a a on the summit of the hill, where the King, im the 
character of a Suen, waited to bestow his blessing on the heir. 
With one hand raised to heaven, and the other on tks bowed head of his 
son, he solemmly uttered words of Pali, which may be translated thus :— 

“Thow who art come out of the pure waters,be thy offences washed away ! 
Be thou relieved from other births! Bear thou in thy bosom the brightness 
of that light which shall lead thee, even as it led sublime Buddha, to 
Niphan, at once and forever !” 

After a seclusion of six months the Royal neophyte came back by 
no means the ry panne. gentle, and ardent scholar of old. For 
ayear, however, his governess laboured with him, and she can look 
, she assures us, to the long hours spent in his improvement 
with a satisfaction which we trust his opening reign will continue 
to justify. One of the most delightful of her duties was cut short 
ling death, cholera, of Fa-Ying, “ King’s 
rling,” or favourite daughter, a prepossessing and promising 
child of ten. The task of tuition datenaified in diffieulty by 
having to act as secretary or amanuensis to the King, transcribing 
letters of State or foreign diplomacy, and in a delicate way 
amending the Royal English. No wonder that occasional tilis 
arose to ruffle the temper of a potentate who is described as 
opinionated and jealous to a degree beyond Orientals in general. 
Large-minded and self-controlled in matters of public policy, 
Maha Mongkut appears to have beem in private capricious, 
harsh, implacable, and profoundly sensual. He, for his part, 
complained of the English governess as “ diflicult” and “ un- 
manageable,” and demurred to her demand for an increase of 
salary afterthree years. ‘Things, in short, rapidly came to the 
same issue which preliminary trials of strength have in like 
eases been known to reach within our own Western experience, 
Semi-official hints that her resignation was desired were fol- 
lowed up by threats and attempts at intimidation which led her to 


musicians, with the trumpeters and 


Catholics”; both represent the same school of r ligious thought; 
both give evidence of deep learning, though there is of eourse-more 
scope for its direct application in the earlier volume; both are written 
with consummate ability and unmistakable earnestness, and in a 
clear and lucid style; and both, we may add, are admirably translated, 
The English reader, if he had not referred to the title-page, might 
easily suppose that the Letters were from the pen of a countryman 
of his own. But it is not on graces of style, still less on any arti- 
ficial ornament, that the book depends for its grave and permanent 
interest. It tells a plain, unvarnished tale, the more impressive 
from its severe and terrible simplicity, which intimately con- 
cerns the credit and prospects of the Papacy and Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and bears indirectly, but not less really, on the 
future, not only of the vast organization under their rule, 
but of universal Christendom. It is no light matter that 
an assembly claiming by virtue of lineal succession equal authority 
with the ancient Gicumenical Councils, which have fixed from 
their own day to ours the faith of the immense majority of the 
Christian world, should from the very first have been placed 
under regulations which were publicly described, in official pro- 
tests by its most illustrious members, as gravely prejudicing its 
authority and cecumenical character, and an intolerable burden to 
their consciences ; that it should have been tyrannized over by the 
Pope and his Court as Charles I: vainly attempted to tyrannize 
over the Parliaments of the seventeenth century, and manipulated 
as the unscrupulous Walpole succeeded in manipulating the 
Parliaments of the eighteenth. It is no light thing that a Council 
claiming to speak under the guidance of the Holy Ghost should 
have deserved from its own members the name of Ludibrium 
Vaticanum, and have imposed under anathema decrees which are 
alike an outrage on history and on conscience, which a consider- 
able minority of its members strenuously resisted to the last, and 
which a large number of those bishops who have tacitly or even 
openly acquiesced are well known secretly to disbelieve. It is no 
light thing that the world should be told in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, by the authorised representatives of the oldest, 
the largest, and the most influential communion in Christendom 
—as an English Roman Catholic prelate has lately asserted—that 
there is just as much, or as little, reason for believing in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope as in the existence of God, It is no light thing 
that a crusade should be urged, under the direct sanction of the 
“Vicar of Christ,” against every minister or member of that 
world-wide communion who dares to call his soul his own; that 
the most learned, the most conscientious, the ablest, and the 
devoutest of her clergy should be haughtily bidden to choose 
between loyalty to their convictions and loyalty to their Church; 


fear for her life, and brought her to death’s door. For refusing to 
write a false letter to Sir John Bowring, plenipotentiary for the 
Court of Siam in England, and for declining to address the Earl of | 
Clarendon in relation to a certain British officer then in Siam, she © 
was threatened with trial at the British Consulate. At length in 

the summer of 1866, her health giving way, she wisely resolved | 
to retire from a position so untenable. After many vexatious | 
delays, charged by her upon the caprice and waywardness of the 
King, who after all seems to have dismissed her with tokens of 
friendship and respect, the governess and her boy embarked 
at Bangkok, July 5, 1567. By the death of His Majesty 
at the age of threescore years and three, October 1, 1363, 
she had the gratification of feeling that the pupil on whom she 
had lavished so much care was set on a throne where he may 
be hoped to show forth and practise those lessons of wisdom 
and virtue which he had learned from his English governess. 
Whatever we may think of her temper or judgment as indicated 


that—to use the words, already become famous, of perhaps the 
greatest convert she has ever won since the days of St. Augustine 
—‘“‘an aggressive, insolent faction should be allowed ‘to make 
the heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath not made 
sorrowful’”; to make “Rome, which ought to be a name to 
lighten the heart, infuse little else than fear and dismay,” and “ an 
(Ecumenical Council, whose proper office is to inspire hope and 
confidence in the faithful,” an occasion of tempting “the truest 
minds to give up all theology as a bad job.” Yet to say all this is 
to unfold but very little of the ugly revelations of Quirinus. The 
words which occur in one of his Letters, “ Le Concile ne marche 
pas, mais il intrigue,” might fitly enough form the motto of the 
whole collection. 

The true history of the Council of Trent has never yet been 
written. Suarpi, even supposing him to be trustworthy, which is 
more than questionable, was denied access to the original 
documents; and the Roman Court historian, Pallavicini, who 


by not a few passages of her book, we have no doubt that Mrs. 

wens fulfilled her difficult task throughout in a conscientious 
and. unflagging spirit. She is obviously a keen and sensible 
observer, and made good use of the opportunities which her 
unigue position opened to her. Her descriptions of native life 
and manners, high and low, are pointed and full of truth. 
Nor is she deficient im the appreciation of the beauties of 
nature or the marvels of art. Her visit to the mighty 
temple of Maha Naghkon Watt, the wonder of Cambodia, 
if not, some would say, of the world, with which the volume 
ends, furnishes a good specimen of her descriptive style. The 
illustrations from photographs presented by the King of Siam 
assist her graphic delineations of persons and scenes. Altogether 
her book is one of which the blemishes will be readily forgiven 
for the sake of the novel, strange, and instructive matter which 
she has in so much abundance and with so much vividness set 
before the public. 


LETTERS OF QUIRINUS.* 


T is not much more than.a twelvemonth since we noticed at 
some length the English translation of the remarkable work of 
“Janus ” on the Pope and the Council, which has since passed rapidly 
through three editions, and has commanded hardly tess attention 
in this country than inGermany. “Janus” closed with a sorrowful 
iction that, whatever else might be said of the Vatican Synod, 
it would have no claim to be considered a free assembly, and the 
volume now before us is one long illustration from beginning to 
end of the justice of that anticipation. The two books, though 
evidently emanating from different authorship, have much in 
common. Both, as we are assured, are “exclusively the work of 
* Letters from Rome on the Council. By Quirinus. Authorised Trans- 
lation. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 


had them before him, wrote according to his brief. Whether the 
| text of the speeches delivered in the Vatican Synod, taken down 
| at the time by shorthand writers, but carefully withheld from the 
| scrutiny of the public and of the speakers themselves, will ever 
| see the light, caunot yet be Inown; but the circumstances of the 
| nineteenth century differ from those of the sixteenth, and it was 
found impossible to prevent the events of last year at Rome being 
chronicled ‘by a vates sacer for whom no place was found at Trent. 
| The authors of the volume before us give the following account of 
| the origin and aim of their Letters, and we have every reason to 
| believe it may be accepted as perfectly correct :— 


| These Letters on the Council originated in the following way. Three 
| friends in Rome were in the habit of communicating to one another what 
| they learnt from persons intimately acquainted with the proceedings of the 
; Council. Belonging as they did to different nations and different classes of 
life, and having already become familiar, before the opening of the Council, 
through long residence in Rome, with the state of things and with persons 
there, and being in free and daily intercourse with some members of the 
Council, they were very favourably situated for giving a true report as well 
of the proceedings as of the views of those who took part init. Their let- 
ters were addressed to a friend in Germany, who added now and then his- 
torical explanations to elucidate the course of events, and then forwarded 
them to the Adigemeine Zeitung. 
| Much the authors of these Letters could only communicate because the 
bishops themselves, from whose mouth or hand they obtained their mate- 
rials, were desirous of securing publicity for them in this way. That there 
should be occasional inaccuracies of detail in matters of subordinate import- 
ance was incvitable in drawing up reports which had to be composed as the 
' events occurred, and not seldom had only rumours or conjectures to rest 
pon. But on the whole we can safely aflirm that no substantial error has 
crept in, and that these reports supply as faithful a portrait as can be given 
| of this Council, so eventful in its bearings on the future history of the 
| Catholic Church, and not only conscientiously exhibit its outward course, 
but in some degree unveil those more secret and hidden movements whereby 
| the definition of the new dogma of infallibility was brought about. If it 
were necessary here to adduce testimonies for the truth of these reports, wa 
| might appeal to the actual sequence of events, which has so often and 80 
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clearly confirmed our predictions and our estimate of the 
and their motives, as well as to the Letters and other wo 
whether published with or without their names. 

This collection of Letters, then, is the best authority for the history of the 
Vatican Council. No later historian of the Council will be able to dispense 
with them, and the Liberal Catholic Opposition, whose ecclesiastical con- 
science protests against the imposition of dogmas effected by all kinds of 
crooked arts and appliances of force, will find here the most serviceable 
weapons for combating the legitimacy of the Council. 


They add that the Letters are republished as they originally 
appeared, with the exception of a few verbal corrections and 
saditional footnotes. Such was undoubtedly the wisest course. 
If it involves something of occasional diffuseness or repetition, 
which would not occur in a strictly formal narrative, far more is 

ined in freshness and minute delineation, as well of passing 
events as of the feelings and opinions of those who took part in 
them. We have a very full and generally continuous record, 
the interest of which never flags, and which may hereafter form the 
basis of a systematic history of the Council. 

The divided authorship and fragmentary composition of the 
work, made up of successive letters despatched as soon as they 
were written, precludes all possibility of 4 priori description, or of 
arranging events in acco with a preconceived theory, nor is 
there any attempt to preserve a spurious appearance of consistency 
by avoiding or afterwards suppressing conjectures and explana- 
tions which might be falsified by the event. But amidst all 
varieties of view or modifications of statement, as the correspond- 
ence proceeds, two points are brought out with growing and un- 
mistakable clearness—that the one object of assembling the 
Council was to secure the infallibilist definition ; and that this end 
was attained by an ey and unblushing application of 
favour, trickery, and force, The latter point would be sufliciently 
proved by the regolamento which threw all efiective power into 
the hands of the Curia and its obsequious following of Italian and 
titular prelates; but it was also abundantly illustrated, as time 
went onand the strength of the Opposition became more formidable, 

a series of overt acts which would have been startling in- 
discretions if they had not been justified by success. It may be 
sufficient here to instance the alternate browbeating and bribing of 
Oriental and missionary bishops through the Propaganda, the 
scandalous outrage on the Chaldean Patriarch, the imprisonment 
of an Armenian archbishop, the forced recantation of Father 
Hétzl, the personal intimidation of Cardinal Guidi, the violent 
attacks of the Pope, both oral and written, on the minority, and 
his no less open-mouthed panegyrics of every advocate who could 
be induced to take up his pen indefence of the doctrine supposed 
to be still under discussion, the agitation against Opposition 
bishops organized at Rome among the clergy of their own dioceses, 
and, finally, the violent closing of the debate on infallibility while 
some forty of them were still waiting their turn to speak. Fora 
detailed report of these and a host of similar occurrences our 
readers must be referred to the volume itself. They more than 


concerned 
of the bishops, 


justify the biting words of a French bishop, in a published letter | 
appealing against the Council to the public opinion of the _ 


Church :— 

Il faut ce moyen é¢tablir ce qui est vrai—point d’autorité pareeque 

int de liberté. Le défaut de liberté. Le défaut de liberté, gros comme 

montagnes, créve les yeux ; il repose sur des faits notoires, appréciables 

pour tous, et sa constatation — est la seule planche de salut dans la 
tourmente inouie que subit I’Eglise. . On préche que l’unanimité 
morale n'est pas nécessaire, que le chef est maitre de tout, et que nous 
devons rendre des services et non point des sentences, faire de l’affection 
quand il s’agit de la foi. Voila notre liberté! Un Cardinal me disait pour 
conclusion : “ Mon cher, nous allons aux abimes.” 
On the second point, as to the real object of the Council, and the 
results it is likely to produce, we may cite the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in his speech delivered in the General Congre- 
gation of May 20 :— 

So entirely is this infallibility the’ grand object of the Vatican 


that some have indiscreetly asserted it is in a sense the sole object. And | 


with reason, for the fabrication of such a dogma must always remain the 
weightiest act ofan Cicumenical Council ; and moreover the other questions 
to be dealt with are either of far less importance, or have long since been 
settled and only require revision, as, e.g., questions about the being and 
attributes of God, the reality and need of revelation, the duty of faith, and 
the relation of faith to reason. Yet this serious question of infallibility was 
neither indicated in the Bull convoking the Council nor in the other public 
announcements referring to it, and with good reason. 


Will personal and independent infallibility serve to rouse from their grave 
those perished Churches on the African coast, or to wake the slumbers of 
the East, which once bloomed with such flowers of intellect and virtue ? 
Will it be easier for our brethren, the Vicars-A postolic, to bring the heathen, 
Mahometans, and schismatics to the Catholic faith,“if they preach the doc- 
trine of the Pope’s sole infallibility ? Or will the proposed definition perhaps 
infuse spirit and stren, into Protestants ond other heretics to return to 
the Roman Church and , aside all prejudices and hatred against it? And 
now, first, for Europe! say it with pain,—the Church is everywhere 
under ban. She is excluded from those congresses where nations discuss 
war and peace, and where once the authority of the Holy See was so 
powerful, whereas now itis bidden not even to proclaim its views. The Church 
is shut out in several European countries from the Chambers, and if some 
prelates or clergymen here and there belong to them, this appears a rare 
occurrence, The Church is shut out from the school, where grievous errors 
advance unchecked ; from legislation, which manifests a secular and there- 
fore irygligious tendency ; and lastly, from the family, where civil marriage 
corrupts morals. All those who preside over the public affairs of Europe 
avoid us or hold us in check. 

And what sort of remedy do you offer the world, which is diseased with 
so many uncertainties about the Church? On all those who are seeking 
to shake off from their indocile shoulders even the burdens im 


posed on 
them from of old and reverently accepted by their fathers, you would now | faithful record of one of the most remark 


lay a new, and therefore difficult and ‘burden. All those who are of 
weak faith are to be crushed by a new and inopportune dogma, a doctrine 
never hitherto defined, being made for the 
injurious manner of its introduction, is to be defined by a Council of whieh 
many say that its freedom is insufficiently attested. And yet you hope to 
remedy everything by this definition of personal and exclusive infallibility, 
to strengthen the faith and improve the morals ofall. Your hopes are vain. 


The subject about which most interest will be felt by many readers, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, is the conduct and probable 
intentions of the Opposition, but it is obvious that any information 
on that point to be derived from these Letters must be liable to 
interpretation or revision from the course of later events. Weare 
told that they agreed, before leaving Rome, to and act 
in concert in whatever steps — t have to be taken; but Lord 
Acton’s Letter to a German Bishop shows that they have not 
fultilied the natural expectations of their numerous followers 
among the laity. Some, indeed, like the signataries of the second 
Fulda Pastoral, have publicly professed an acquiescence which 
in the case of most of them is generally believed to be insincere. 
The resi, rear | even Bishop Hefele, maintain an ominous 
silence, which the Court of Rome is content for the moment to 
wink at, and which its opponents naturally feel to be a betrayal of 
their cause. The most favourable construction of their conduct is 
that suggested by their closing manifesto, Za Derniére Heure du 
Coneile, issued by the Archbishop of Paris on the eve of the final 
catastrophe, which preaches patience and confidence in the assured 
conviction that a turn in the tide is approaching when the Vatican 
Synod and its new dogmas will be swept away forever. It 
be so, no doubt; in one sense it must beso. But it isno 
either of courage or diseretion to watch with folded hands till the 
stream shall cease to flow. The immediate result of os of 
tacit or express acquiescence is to strengthen the the 
— party, and new tion up 
with principles no iti angerons than theologicall 
false, Thich fruitful of a future cro of 
infidelity. But it is pretty clear from the narrative of Qui- 
rinus that, from the first, the conspicuous intellectual superiority 
of the episcopal minority was heavily weighted by elements of 
moral weakness. The “ inopportunist ” orm, on which the 
first took their stand, soon began, like Sindbad’s treacherous i 
to re beneath their feet, and the faltering expression of a sounder 
and more intelligible sera of antagonism at once revealed the 
internal divisions in their ranks. Indeed, the presence of one or 
two such men in the camp as Bishop Ketteler was alone enough 
to discredit and paralyse their plans of operation. And to 
this must be added the fact that many of their principal leaders, 
like Dupanloup, had deeply compromised th ves by previous. 
acts or writings, seeming, or more than seeming, to favour the very 
principles they were now ‘opposing. And at each fresh crisis in 
the fight these difficulties made themselves more deeply felt. The 
minority were invincible from without, but they were always “come 
mitting the strategical blunder of postponing a conflict which they 
saw to be inevitable,” and every postponement wasa surer harbinger 
of defeat. Very few even of the leaders of the Opposition understood 


| the full significance of the controversy. For it is no mere question of 


theo uneness of this or that parti dogma, but afundamental 
diffomnce. of principle which ae division of Liberal and 
Ultramontane Catholicism, and is aptly illustrated by the favourite: 
infallibilist boast that the new dogma “has conquered history.” 
It is a question between interest and truth. It is held lawful 
one party to serve the Church and the supposed “interest of souls 
by methods, whether applied to history or present conduct, 
which in any other case would be at once acknowledged to be 
wrong, on the tacit ~~, that the end sanctifies the means, 
But the minority, who shrank from the practical conclusion of 


what Gratry described as an école de mensonge, in the particular 
| case before them, failed to the broader issues on which the 
controversy really turned. Too many of them did not themselves 


come into court with clean hands :— 


The main question, exclusive of the immediate controversy and partly 
independent of i it, which divides Catholics into two sections so ——T that 
no sympathy or confidence can bridge over the gulf, remains un: within 
the minority and eonstantly endangers their coherence. The common de- 
signation of Liberal Catholics tends rather to obscure than to express the 
principle of this division. By Liberal Catholics may be understood those 
who desiderate freedom not only for but in the Church, and would subject all 
arbitrary power of Church as well as State in matters of religion to law ané 
tradition ; but that is the end they aim at, not their fundamental principle. 
Such requirements concern the constitution rather than the doctrine of the 
Church, law rather than theology. They are important, but they do not 
contain the crucial point of the present contest in the Church. The root of 
the matter lies not simply in the relation to be maintained towards the chief 
authority in the Church, but in the right relation to science; it is not m 
freedom but truth that is at stake. It is mainly as an institution for the 
salvation of men and dispenser of the means of grace that the Church has to 
deal with the labouring, suffering, and ignorant millions of mankind. And 
in order to guard them from the assaults of popular Protestantism, a popular 
Catholicism and fabulous representation of the Church has been a 
built up, which surrounds her past history with an ideal halo, and con 
by sophistries and virtual lies whatever is difficult or inconvenient or 
whatever, in short, is “offensive to pious ears.” 

Several points of interest we have been compelled to pass over for 
want of space, but this is the less to be tted as the Letters of 
Quirinus are pretty sure by this time to be in the hands of very 
many of our readers. Whatever may be the final De of the 
conflict evoked by the Vatican Synod in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church—and it will probably take years before we see 
the end of it—this collection will retain a permanent value as @ 
phenomena of the 
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present eventful century, which must inevitably leave its mark for 
good or for evil, though in a very different way from what its 
—— designed, on the future of Christianity and the Christian 


WHAT I SAW OF THE WAR.* 
as outbreak of the war-found Mr. Winn at Kreuznach, in 
Rhenish Prussia, which place, being near the frontier, 
naturally abounded in rumours of invasion and canards of all sorts. 
To put an end to the to which the English residents at 
the place were subject, he started off for Saarbruck to ascertain the 
facts of the case, and immediately on arrival experienced the first 
illustration of that extraordinary kindness on the part of the 
Prussian officers and soldiery generally towards him which he ap- 
to have met with throughout his adventures. The colonel 
of the 40th yy owe he battalion of which was on outpost duty 
in the vicinity of Saarbruck, entered into friendly conversation in 
the coffee-room of the hotel, which ended by his sending his cap- 
tain of the day round the outposts with Mr. Winn. “ Not content 
‘with this courtesy, this dear old warrior (for he has since become 
to me as one who had occupied for years a place in my heart) in- 
sisted on my drinking with him and his officers, after table d’héte, 
several bottles of the best champagne he could find in the town.” 
Stimulated by this kind reception, Mr. Winn determined to accom- 
pry the Prussian army in its campaign, and, first returning to 
‘Kreuznach to place his wife in safety in Belgium, he succeeded 
in getting a pass from General von Goben, commanding the Eighth 
Corps, to accompany it wherever it might go, and for the next 
two months followed the fortunes of that body, which he re- 
joined in time to witness the battle of Speichern, when the First 
Army under General Steinmetz, of which the Eighth Corps 
formed a = routed the French corps of General Froissard. 
Here we should mention that any one taking up this book in 
search for any lights thrown on the tactics or strategy of 
either side will be disappointed. Nor does it contain any de- 
tailed information regarding the Dae working of the 
Prussian military administration in the field, although this is a 
matter on which the evidence of an intelligent eye-witness would 
have been of great value. Mr. Winn’s want of knowledge on such 
matters betrays him occasionally into blunders, as where (p. 93) 
he speaks of a regiment of cavalry as consisting “of three batia- 
lions, each a thousand strong,” whence he estimates a division of 
six regiments passing before him to muster 18,000 sabres, their 
actual strength being probably about one-sixth of that number; 
or where &. 12) he states that a Prussian regiment of foot is 
commanded by a lieutenant-colonel. Again, he speaks (p. 15) of 
the battle of Forbach (or Speichern) being fought by “a French 
division ” under General Froissard; and again (p. 55) of the divi- 
sions at the battle at Rezonville under L’Admirault, Decaen, and 
Canrobert, the bodies he refers to having been in fact all corps 
@armées, consisting of from two to four divisionseach. However, 
Mr. Winn disarms criticism by his modest confession of ignorance 
on military subjects; while his narrative is sufficiently interesting 
merely as a record of what was seen by an intelligent eye-witness 
of some of the most interesting among the earlier scenes of the 
war, bearing abundant internal evidence of scrupulous accuracy of 
statement. 

Having witnessed the battle of Speichern from a point well 
within range of fire, and having helped his companion (an Eng- 
lishman, and, as we infer, the Correspondent of a daily paper) to 

a wounded Prussian out of action, Mr. Winn returned to the 
feld on the 8th of August, or two days after the fight, and his 
account bears testimony to the extreme gallantry with which the 
Prussians carried the heights, since he says they were difficult 
walking even without the encumbrance of knapsack and rifle ; 
while his evidence, if such were wanting, is conclusive that, here 
‘as elsewhere, the so-called bayonet charges never took place :— 

A little distance forward, right on the very crest, lie the French, not 

mixed with the Prussians, but distinct, as if the conflict had never been 
hand to hand. And so it is in modern war; the instances of bayonet- 
crossing that I have heard of in the three battles I have witnessed have been 
very few and far between. At this particular battle, French and Prussian 
approached each other to within forty or fifty yards and there stood firing. 
It was like many duels with rifles. 
And yet there are still people to be found who think that 
soldiers are the better for being big, and talk of troops bear- 
ing down their adversaries by sheer weight. The fact is that in 
modern warfare a soldier needs only size sufficient to carry his 
load with ease. One finest soldiers far 
capacity for ting an sique go, was under four feet eight 

Traversing the field of battle Mr. Winn came upon the 33rd 
Regiment, belonging to the Eighth Corps, and now commanded by 
the friendly a Von Henning, whose acquaintance he had 
made at Saarbruck, and who now, with Major von Gilsa of the 
same regiment, not only offered to dispose of Mr. Winn’s baggage 
and that of his travelling companion in their own waggons, but 
invited them to share their bivouac and food as long as the war 
might last. Previously to accepting this offer, however, the two 
Englishmen returned to Saarbruck for the night, and then putting 
together a handsome basket, containing among other luxuries a 
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dozen champagne for “ our good friends at camp, tobacco for the 
soldiers, and spice for my culinary arrangements,” weighing about 
a hundredweight, which they with difficulty prevailed upon a 
man and a boy to carry for them, they started off to joi the 
bivouac of the 33rd. The 33rd however had moved on, and the 
enterprising travellers did not come up with it till the following 
day, after a trudge through the rain and mud of about five-and- 
twenty miles, for the greater part of which distance they would 
have had to carry the basket themselves but for a timely lift ob- 
tained in a sutler’s cart, and during which they met with numerous 
adventures, and narrowly escaped being sent back by General Stein- 
metz himself, who passed them onthe road. And indeed the spectacle 
of a couple of Englishmen starting on the campaign with this mys- 
terious basket appears to have attracted a good deal of attention 
and occasional suspicion, even in those exciting times; but a judi- 
cious application of its contents smoothed the road effectually, and, 
the camp of the 33rd reached, these difficulties ceased, Guests 
who arrived at a bivouac with a hundredweight of champagne 
and other creature comforts deserved a warm greeting, but the 
reception given to Mr. Winn and his companion by the officers of 
the 33rd was as kind as it was disinterested, and from that time 
the two adventurers shared the fortunes of the regiment, accom- 
panying it throughout in its marches on foot. Mr. Winn bears 
testimony to the admirable way in which the Prussian army at 
ouce adapted itself to camp life, the men improvising tents out of 
branches of trees as if they were old campaigners ; and also to the 
extraordinary ability, as exemplified by the absence of all confu- 
sion or fuss, with which the pr se of the huge army was con- 
ducted. Nor was the kindness shown to him limited to the 33rd 
Regiment. On the 14th of August, the day of the first of the 
three Metz battles, “1 felt quite famished as I sat down ina ditch 
when our next halt was called. A kind major of the 6oth Regi- 
ment, marching just in front of us, made me take a piece of his 
sausage and schwartzbrot.” It is worth mentioning that Mr. 
Winn was almost ignorant of the German language himself, and 
that his communications with his numerous friends appear to 
have been carried on in English. This alone is a testimony to the 
extent to which education has been brought in the Prussian army. 
A German gentleman who wanted to make a campaign with an 
English army under similar circumstances would, we fear, find 
considerable difficulty in meeting interpreters in any chance line 
regiment he might happen to fall in with ; it is at least doubtful if 
he would meet with the same sort of reception, even although he 
might be as prepossessing in manner as Mr. Winn evidently is, 
ss were to bring with him a hamper of the best Rhine wine. 

Mr. Winn did not see much of the battle of Gorze or Mars la 
Tour, on the 16th August, although active as usual in good deeds 
among the wounded on the evening of that bloody day; but he 
was under fire during a considerable part of the great battle of 
the 18th, and his account of what he saw there is perhaps the 
most interesting part of a very interesting book. Among other 
things nana y him on that day was the memorable panic 
which occurred on the right of the German line near Grave- 
lotte :— 

Any one coming up at that particular moment would have been under 

the impression that the Prussians had been completely routed. Such a 
stampede I never saw before, and I should think few military men had, 
Artillery, foot-soldiers, baggage-waggons, ambulances, every species of troop 
conceivable in our immediate neighbourhood, were rushing pell-mell to the 
rear. The words “the French cavalry are coming” were on every Prus- 
sian’s lips, except the officers’, who shouted themselves hoarse with summon- 
ing the flying soldiers to “halt.” All this happened in an incredibly short 
space of time. 
This temporary panic, which the French made no use of, was 
overcome by the exertions of the King and his staff, who rallied 
them by moving up the supports to the music of the national 
anthem. The episode is worth mentioning as indicating, what 
people seem nowadays inclined to forget, that Prussians are still 
mortals. The grandfathers of the men who have been beating the 
French so systematically to-day could scarcely be got to stand up 
to them sixty years ago, and, in many of the battles won by 
Napoleon, his opponents were practically beaten before they came 
under fire. Now the conditions have been reversed. Mr. Winn 
speaks of the heroic defence made by the French at Gravelotte, but 
the impression we have derived from all the information available 
is that it was quite the reverse. Mr. Winn altogether under-esti- 
mates the strength of the French when he puts it at one-half that of 
the Prussians, or only 115,000 men; and with the advantage of 
position which they possessed, the battle of Gravelotte, still less 
that of Rezonville, could not have been lost if the conduct of their 
troops had been good. 

The friendly 33rd were among the heaviest sufferers on the 
Prussian side at Gravelotte, and after the battle our author found his 
gallant host, the colonel, quite overcome with the losses which had 
occurred in the regiment, 650 men and 24 officers having been 
killed and wounded; while the 6oth, engaged in the same = of 
the field, had lost 970 of all ranks, or nearly one in three of those 
who went into action. This is a heavy proportion, but it was 
considerably exceeded by some of the brigades engaged at Inker- 
man, and by the slaughter in the battles fought by British troops 
against the Sikhs. In fact, none of these recent great battles 
have been characterized by great slaughter if regard be had to the 
numbers engaged, and the conclusion appears inevitable that the 
effect of arms of precision has been to diminish the ratio of loss 
in battles. The troops come under fire sooner, but the close 
quarters of former days are avoided. The mass of suffering, how- 
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ever, continues to be sufficiently great ; and when we read accounts 
such as those contained in Mr. Winn’s narrative of the agonies 
undergone by the wounded through the impossibility of giving 
them sufficient care, notwithstanding the better arrangements of 
modern times, we obtain some indication of the extent of human 
misery that must have been created by all previous wars. In the 
work of helping the wounded Mr. Winn appears to have 
good indefatigable, and he became deservedly popular in conse- 
uence, both with the po he had temporarily adopted and 

e rest of the division, while in his character of En lishman he 
received extreme civility on most occasions from the French hosts 
on whom he was billeted. It is extraordinary indeed how well he 
managed to live during the subsequent period when the army was 
stationary round Metz. Although in a country swarming with 
troops, and where it might be supposed every eatable thing would 
have been consumed, there appeared to be always a snug stock of 
reserved wine and a fat fowl to be got by those who knew how to 
go the right way to work; and even at Gorze, after the battle, 
when the place was crowded with wounded, Mr. Winn, after 
looking after every one else, managed eventually to obtain a 
tolerable supper for himself. 

Mr. Winn’s testimony is valuable, so far at least as his oppor- 
tunities of observation extended, on the vexed question of Prussian 
treatment of the civil population of the country occupied by 
them. His impression is that, “all things considered, the First 
Army had reason to congratulate itself on the absence of outrage, 
and the courtesy of the French peasants shown towards the 
soldiers forming it.” He gives, indeed, one or two instances of 
opposite conduct, such as the outrage inflicted on a Bavarian 
officer who was left in the back-room of a house, and during the 
doctor’s absence had his eyes picked out by a fork, the unhappy 
man living long enough to —oe the dood had been committed 
by @ woman ; and, adds Mr. Winn, a woman was hanged. We do 
not understand him, however, to give this story on his own autho- 
rity; and, on the other hand, he records more than one instance 
where, in his presence, attempted misconduct on the part of soldiers 
to the Pir sy was promptly repressed, On the whole, the beha- 
viour of the German troops appears, at the period included in 
Mr. Winn’s narrative, to have been excellent. It need hardly be 
remarked, however, that what he “saw of the war” was far too 
- to justify us in drawing any general conclusions on this 
subject. 

Mr. Winn remained some weeks with the Eighth Corps during 
their blockade of Metz, but was suddenly oiet away by the 
illness of his wife. The fruit of his campaign is presented within 
this interesting little volume, which gives a very favourable im- 
pression of the writer, while it certainly presents in a very re- 
markable light the unaffected kindness and bonhomie of the 
Prussian officers. It is hardly to be expected that everybody who 
comes in contact with them will have a similar experience, and 
probably few would have the gifts to evoke this cordial —- 
in the degree which our author clearly possesses; but the boo 
will well repay perusal, if only from the pleasing and unexpected 
testimony it bears to their social qualities. 


ESSAYS OF AN OPTIMIST.* 


R. KAYE, generally known as the author of grave historical 
works upon India, has seized certain intervals amidst his 
severer labours to contribute essays to the Cornhill Magazine. 
They are here republished in a small volume, and are called ‘ Essays 
by an Optimist” in order to indicate a certain vein of thought 
which runs through them all. It appears to be Mr. Kaye’s doc- 
trine that it is “ wise to look for in everything,” or, what he 
seems to consider as nearly equivalent, “ to make the best of it.” 
The two doctrines, indeed, are by no means identical. Voltaire’s 
wonderful, though in some respects repulsive, story of Candide is 
perhaps the most powerful attack extant upon what Teg 
understood b y sagen er Pangloss finds insuperable difficulty in 
trying to apply the principle that whatever is is right. If there 
is good in everything, there is also evil; and the human intellect, 
after contemplating the wondrous mixture from every side, is 
compelled to retreat before the impenetrable mystery. Yet the 
practical conclusion is pretty much the same as Mr. Kaye’s. 
“Make the best of it” may be accepted as a free translation of 
Voltaire’s climax, “il faut cultiver notre jardin.” Let us by all 
means do the work that lies before us; by all means, also, let us 
be as cheerful as possible whilst we are about it; but it does not 
quite follow that we ought to endeavour to deceive ourselves, or 
even to shut our eyes to the dark side of the world in which we 
live. The optimism which implies the assumption that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of all possible worlds has a rather 
insecure basis, There are evils for which our intelligence can find 
no sufficient justification; and, though it is wise not to perplex 
ourselves with problems which transcend our powers, nor to make 
ourselves unhappy about misfortunes we cannot remedy, it may be 
as well to look facts in the face, and not to try to blind ourselves 
by a very t veil of easy consolation. 

Some such thoughts will probably be suggested to anybody who 
reads Mr. Kaye’s essays, he is possessed by a docile spirit, 
and is anxious to accept the blinkers by which Mr. Kaye proposes 
to confine his vision. He may admire the placid and amiable ten- 
dency of the essays; but he will feel unpleasantly that it is im- 
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possible to imitate Mr. Kaye’s complacency without a great effort 
to look through Mr. A great att of such 
essays is of necessity commonplace more or less elegantly ex- 
ea and adorned with more or less ee illustrations. 
t is as impossible to say anything positively new about such wide 
subjects as success, or old age, or toleration, as for a curate to 
preach an original sermon on a doctrine which has occupied 
preachers for some eighteen centuries. Now it is notorious that 
every commonplace has two sides ; and that to each proverb which 
results from contemplating the right side of the stuff there 
corresponds a proverb telling us what is the nature of the seamy 
side. Mr. Kaye can hardly offer any remark upon the lights in 
the landseape without suggesting to us very forcibly that they are 
pars. epe-F by reason of the shadows. And, moreover, he in- 
evitably slides into the old but not very tenable form of self-con- 
gratulation which comes in substance to this—how happy we 
ought to be, because everybody else is so much worse off! ‘There 
was an instructive hymn by which we were enco in our 
childhood to give thanks that we were born in a happy Christian 
land. Persons who had not that advantage would perhaps have 
thought our exultation rather questionable. The Pharisee of the 
ble was a thoroughgoing optimist after a fashion, and divines 
ave generally agreed that his example was not intended as a 
model for our imitation. 
Let us take, pretty much at random, a few of Mr. — 
reflections, and accept for a moment the part of devil’s advo- 
cate. He shall tell us what is the mode of “making the best of 
it” in various instances; and we will suggest the ~ay which 
might be made by a person of rather less chee: mood. 
We open, for example, upon an essay entitled “Success.” 
With the style and spirit of it we have no fault to find; ‘but 
let us look for a moment at the argument. Mr. Kaye tells 
us that he has “a great opinion of successful men,” and we 
suspect that he shares that opinion with the majority of those 
to whom a fair share of success has fallen.. Some envious 
people, as he admits, will always be ready to talk about luck. 
‘ But,” says Mr. Kaye, “success does not come by chance ; Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves.” Now, undoubtedly this 
is so far true that success depends in great measure upon a man’s 
own ability and persistence; and it is a very encouraging doctrine 
to a young man that, if he is a steady worker, he is pretty sure to 
succeed. Yet nothing can be plainer than that what we call 
“luck” is an element in success, and constantly the predominant 
element. A great general, for example, must not only be qualified 
by nature for the post, but he must have the good luck to avoid a 
premature bullet ; and in the changes and chances of this life there 
are more things than bullets that may hopelessly cripple the 
bravest and the best. A young man of extraordinary promise 
sleeps one night in a damp bed, and becomes a hopeless invalid 
for the rest of his life ; another is forced to emigrate to a remote 
colony because his father is ruined by a rash speculation; a third 
is — to take up an unsuitable mugger to marry a foolish 
or wicked wife, to go into partnership with a rogue, when his 
equally gifted and not more virtuous friend fortunately avoids 
temptation and enters upon a course of unmixed prosperity. We 
should not be without arguments in favour of the doctrine that 
here, as elsewhere, the law of nature is enormous apparent waste. 
We forget how many herrings’ eggs are devoured for one perfect 
fish that swims the seas ; but we may fancy that, by a similar pro- 
cess, a hundred men capable of eminence are produced for one who 
has the good fortune to catch the right moment and be ex- 
posed to the right conditions for the full development of his 
powers. We might, indeed, go further. Success is,’ generally 
speaking, a proof that both conditions, ability and good fortune, 
are present; but if we look at the world fairly we may doubt 
whether even this is universally true. Not only do many able men 
fail, but inferior men often succeed. Why, it would be hard to 
say ; though we may apply to certain cases Dr. Johnson’s ingenious 
explanation of the popularity of a fool with a certain class, 
namely, that “his nonsense probably suited their nonsense.” But, 
without invidiously giving instances, our readers can supply for 
themselves instances of men who have succeeded in almost every 
walk of life without any other qualification visible to the philoso- 
phical eye than a certain curious felicity of mediocrity appropriate 
to their circumstances. Mr. Kaye on to preach a doctrine 
which, though far from novel, he illustrates with much freshness. 
Concentration, he says, is the great secret of success. Be a 
jalist ; stick to one trade; don’t be afraid of failing; emulate 
the celebrated man of Thessaly who, after his first misfortune, 
d to scratch his eyes in again on asecond venture; be san- 
guine; have a good constitution; think well of your neighbours, 
and help them as well as yourself. The advice is excellent, and 
to some persons it will no doubt be cheering; but it is plain that 
a slight change in the phraseology would put the very same 
thoughts in a cynical dress. The man of Thessaly was a very fine 
fellow; but who-will ensure us that we may not meet the irretriev- 
able misfortune of scratching our eyes out so far that they can’t be 
scratched back again? Be a specialist—that means, sacrifice all 
your tastes and pleasures to a solitary ambition; treat yourself as 
a floriculturist treats his plants, and prune off every shoot that 
you may—if you are lucky—produce one beautiful flower. A 
constitution is desirable ; but that is bad news for people whose 
livers are out of order. As for thinking well of our neighbours, it 
is easy enough if we happen to be popular; but the whole diffi- 
culty is in knowing how well we a to think of them. Mr. 
Kaye says that, if we are to treat all men through life either as 
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rogues or as honest mon, he would prefer the latter. But as no 
sensible man would pro to do either, we need hardly argue 
which is the greater fault. And, after all, if success is to be 
the test, can we say that the most eminent authors or states- 
men or generals have been those who thought best of mankind? 
The Duke of Marlborough and Sir Robert Walpole and Swift 
‘were very successful men in their respective lines in the last 
century, but none of them took very sanguine views of their spe- 
cies. Nay, even the greatest spiritual teachers, who would most 
fully accept Mr. Kaye’s doctrine of the duty of mutual help, have 
‘been as much distinguished by their horrors of the corruption and 
sinfulness of the world as by their belief in its excellence. In 
short, a keen insight imto facts, and boldness to face the conse- 
quences, are more really valuable than a general belief that every- 
) rer is better than it really is. Itis better to encourage people 
to do without success than to try to persuade them that success 
invariably accompanies merit. 
Let us take another ee from Mr. Kaye’s essays 

he offers us some conso. 

calamity of growing old. “Itis a pleasant thought,” he says, “that 


—_ for a reader to be tolerably well acquainted with 
nglish affairs up to the end of the year 1597, and to be abso- 
lutely ignorant of all that occurred from that time forward, 
this volume would, to such a person, be possessed of an interest 
quite sensational. From the beginning of the book to the end 
we should be held in suspense as to what would be the issue of 
things, both as regards the probability of the succession, and the 
life and fortunes of the men who perform a secondary part in the 
drama of English history which was played out in the concluding 
years of the sixteenth century and the commencement of the 
seventeenth. 

Unfortunately we cannot venture to suppose that any of our 
readers do not know at least the outline of most of the narratives 
contained in these pages. But, however familiar they may be with 
history, the volume we are reviewing will supply a detailed ac- 
count of events which are known in the general, but which no his- 


| torian has as yet related in full. It can perhaps scarcely be said. 


| 


in which | on looking back upon them, that they are the three most event 
ation for the very general and irremediable | years of the reign of Elizabeth, but the documents which are 


calendared in this volume indicate a state of uncertainty as regards 


life is made up of compensations.” That might surely be disputed. the future which is only the more interesting because of the ex- 
A. is‘a poor man with a good appetite, B. is a rich man with none. | traordinary fluctuations of probabilities as they appeared to the 
Why should A. rejoice over his appetite rather than lament over | minds of the writers. We have no hesitation in speaking of it as 
his limited means of gratifying it? or why should B. delight in | the most interesting volume that has yet appeared of the Foreign 


his wealth rather than grieve at his incapacity for enjoyment ? 
The argument may plainly be inverted; and if it were true that 
we were on a dead level, it would not be a source of unmixed 
pleasure. Let us remark Mr. Kaye’s treatment of the particular case 
in point. He begins by arguing that children are not so happy as 
is generally supposed. Their eorpeenn fears ; their petty anxie- 
ties, terrors, and jealousies; the exaggerated value which they 
attach to trifles; their tendency to bragging and lying; the follies 
which t commit in hopes of being thought “fine,” are for- 
ten or left out of account by glowing painters of boyhood. 
en, says Mr. Kaye, the poor sensitive fobbledehoy is more 
awkward and troubled still; he feels his youth like a crime, and is 
haunted by a thousand absurd remorses due to vanity and self- 
consciousness, He is pretentious, and therefore he is miserable. 
It is not till he grows old that he knows himself to be a fool, and 
becomes contented with his folly ; he becomes more patient, less 
—_ to idle repining, less accessible to disappointment, and he 
iscovers that many accidents which he regarded as calamities 
at the time were, in fact, the best things that could have 
happened to him. Mr. Kaye, for example, had a reverse 
of fortune in his boyhood, and has ever since been the 
better for it, because he had to work the harder. Is there not an 
obvious answer to this? Do we not find out that what we 
thought good fortune was really bad, as well as make the inverse 
ey ? Have not many men been ruined for life by a small 
independence which they greeted with unqualified exultation; 
and should not their misfortune be set off agamst Mr. Kaye’s good 
luck? But the whole argument is equally equivocal in its ten- 
dencies. Mr. Kaye says in substance, let us rejoice instead of 
grumbling at increasing years, because our boyhood was such a 
very bad thing after all. We were such lying, bragging, super- 
stitious, vain, self-conscious, silly little fools, that we may be glad 
that we now know better. It may-be a very satisfactory re- 
flection to Mr. Kaye, and possibly we may sympathize with him 
to some extent; but it seems to be the oddest kind of optimism 
we ever heard of which demonstrates with exuberant self-com- 
as that the supposed happiness of life is in great part a 

w sham, and that we do not really enjoy ourselves till we 
have got past the time ordinarily assigned for enjoyment. 
Thackeray's verses recommending the “pretty page with the 
dimpled chin” to wait till he comes to Forty Year, that he may 
lmow the value of a lass and be aware that a boy is an ass, are 
very excellent in their way, but they scarcely form an appropriate 
text for an optimist. Yet they seem to be substantially Mr. 
Kege’s apology for old age. 

e ought not, however, to deuiand too strict a logic in writing 
of this class. If sentiments of a healthy tendency are set forth 
in graceful language, it is about all that we have a right to 
demand. So far, we may fairly say that Mr. Kaye has succeeded ; 
and though he has not proved to our satisfaction that his view 
of life is very sound or very exalted, he has performed a suiliciently 
pleasant variation on a tune which will doubtless be long popular 
‘with the enormous class which has a taste for making thi 
pleasant. If anybody would undertake to prove that there were 
no such things as sin or sorrow in the world, he would doubtless 
find a large audience ; just now we feel some difficulty in accept- 
ing such sentiments unreservedly. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* 


Pt turning over the leaves of this volume of the Domestic 
Papers of Elizabeth, which has too long remained before us 
unnoticed, we are tempted to wish that we knew nothing of the 
later of Elizabeth’s reign and the quiet accession of 
James I. to the throne of England. If we could imagine it 
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the Sanction of Her Majesty’s of State for 
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or the Domestic Correspondence of the reign. This interest is 
chiefly owing to the fact that a number of foreign papers have 
found their way into the volume which have, strictly speaking, 
no business amongst the Domestic Correspondence. ost of 
them seem to be extracts from, or copies of, other papers which 
exist we suppose in the volumes of Foreign Correspondence, 
and many of them, being ciphered despatches, are of consider- 
able importance. Independently, however, of these sources of 
interest, the three years are most important as regards internal 
changes and commotions. The one subject which recurs most 
frequently is the probability of the succession to the throne, now 
that the Queen had entered on the forty-first year of her reign 
and the sixty-sixth of her age. The chief interest of the volume 
centres—or, if we may be allowed to continue the supposition we 
have made of the reader’s ignorance of history, would centre—in 
the uncertainty as to who will be the successor, and which of the 
three religious factions of the day will be mainly instrumental in 


| bringing about the event, whichever way it is destined to go. The 


odds perhaps are slightly in favour of the King of Scots, but what 
will be the policy by which he will gain the crown of England is 
as doubtful as the purely accidental contingencies which may yet 
arise to further or damage his prospects. Is the party of the old 
religion still Se to hold its own, and, if so, will it 
acquiesce in the King of Scots, and will he be ready to adopt the 
religion of his ancestors instead of that of his present subjects ? 
Certainly at this critical moment nothing is more improbable than 
that James VI. of Scotland will.appear in the light in which he 
may be seen in history at the Hampton Court Conference. There 
was some appearance, and there were more hopes, that the King 
of Scots would become a Catholic, And, on the other hand, the 
rising party of Puritans had some reason to calculate on his adhe- 
rence to them, if only they could attain to some higher degree of 
political importance. But he would have been either a very bold 
or @ very sagacious prophet who would have ventured to predict 
that the King of Scots would quietly succeed to an undisputed 
title, and that in his descendants the crowns of England and 
Scotland would be united for nearly three hundred years. Much 
less was it probable at this time that James would appear, as he 
did at the Hampton Court Conference, as the uncompromising 
supporter of Prelacy, against both the Roman and the Puritan 
party, and would thus materially influence the tone of the 

istablished Church of his day, as well as contribute largely to 
that last settlement which was made at the Restoration, and which 
has continued without alteration for more than two hundred 


ears. 
Plots for poisoning Elizabeth seem to thicken as we proceed, — 


and more and more severe measures are adopted concerning 
Popish recusants. In the midst of all these troubles occur 
the death of Burleigh, the defeat of the Queen’s forces in 
Ireland, the return, the trial, and the execution of Essex, and a 
host of inferior persons who were found guilty of high treason. 
The documents analysed in the volume reach to the end of 
February 1601—t.e. a few days after the execution of Essex, 
whose name occupies a conspicuous place from the beginning to 
the end of the work, the last fifty pages of which mai refer to 
any other subject than the charges brought against him. This 
portion of the volume begins with a letter, not dated, but probably 
written February 8, asserting that Essex had been informed that 


' certain Jesuits had conspired his death, and that it would not be 
' safe for him to stir out of Essex House. The proclamation against 


him as a traitor was issued on the following day, and he was very 


, Soon thrown into the Tower, from which he never came out except 


for trial. Perhaps the best account of the whole affair will be found 
in the three pages of “ Directions for the Preachers.” Probably 
the care bestowed upon this document was partly caused by the 
reports which had reached the ears of Cecil and the Queen of the 
prayers that had been offered up for him several months before, 
when he was in prison, and at the point of death. Insignificant 
as the Earl’s chance of succession would be judged to have been 
by readers of history in the present day, it was thought worth 
while by the Government to be on their guard against an 

rising that might have this for its remote object. The ieegth 
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of parties was very little known, and the chances of combina- 
tions perhaps still less; and Essex had managed to secure the 
goodwill of many persons of all parties. It was certain that many 
of the recusants took the deepest interest in his fate; and the 
prayer of the Reetor of St. Andrews in the Wardrobe probably 
meant a good deal more than is expressly contained in its words, 
and moreover was but a specimen of many such extemporary 
effusions with which the prayers of the Established Church were 
jnterlarded. The following was the insertion made in the “ Prayer 
for the Church, Queen, and State 

as my particular duty more especially bindeth T humbly beseech 
on Liber, to look thy favour ane that 
noble Barak > servant the Earl of Essex, strengthening him in the inward 
man against all his enemies. © Lord, make his bed in this his sickness 
that so thy gracious corrections now upon him may be easy and comfort- 
able unto him, as thy fatherly instructions. And in thy good time restore 
him unto his former health and gracious favour of his and our most dread’ 
sovereign, to thy glory, the good of this Church and kingdom, and the grief 
and discouragement of all wicked Edomites that bear evil will to Zion, and 
say to the walls of Jerusalem, “ There, there, dowa with it, down with it to 
the ground.”—P. 375. 

Several of Essex’s letters to the Queen during his imprison- 
ment have been printed in different collections, but Mrs. Green’s 
Calendar presents us with several others which seem to have 
escaped the notice of historical inquirers, and which are at least as 
curious as any that have been published. The letters follow each 
other in quick succession, and are written in a style which exhibits 
a singular mixture of intimacy and servility, acknowledging his 
fault, and claiming mercy on the ground that he had sundry times 
received the intelligence that the Queen meant to correct, and not 
to ruin, him. What particular favour she showed him in the 
autumn of the year 1600 does not appear, but the following let- 
ters written on the 6th and gth of September of that. year indicate 
at once the kind of terms on which he supposed himself to be with 
Her Majesty, and his knowledge of her character.. On the 6th he 
writes :— 

Haste, paper, tothat happy presence whence only unhappy F am banished. 
Kiss that fair correcting hand which lays now plaisters te my lighter hurts, 
but to my greatest wound applieth nothing. Say thou camest from shaming, 
languishing, despairing Essex. 
On the gth he continues in a similar strain :— 

Words if you can express my lowly thankfulness, but press not, sue not, 
move not, lest passion prompt you, and I by you both be betrayed. Report 
my silenee, my solitariness, my sighs; but not my hopes, my fears, my 
desires ; for my uttermost ambition is to be a mute person in that presence, 
where joy and wonder would bar speech, from the greatest lady’s in power 
and goodness humblest vassal. 

Most of the letters harp upon one string :—“If I may be but a 
mute in your presence, they that have most favours of fortune 
shall never be envied by me.” Indeed, numerous as the letters 
are, it is evident from their contents that there were others which 
have been lost. And Essex was no doubt perfectly aware of 
the pleasure that his submissive and flattering language gave the 
Queen. He even implies a knowledge, or at least a belief, of the 
interest which Elizabeth felt in his situation, which it is possible 
the Queen herself may have thought presumptuous; but Essex 
knew her well, and had perhaps gauyed her vanity better than 
modern historians have done, and he estimated it at its true figure 
when he took for granted that no liberty or presumption could 
be too great to be atoned for by the. language of passionate 
ion. 

In such an embarras de richesses as this volume presents it is 
really difficult to make a selection of topics. It would be a very 
interesting subject to pursue the notices which occur in this and the 
other volumes of Domestic Papers of the reign relating to the state 
of morals generally throughout the kingdom as aflected by the 
changes of religion. The rise of the Puritan party, much as their 
peculiar tenets tended to perpetuate the state of immorality out of 
which it sprang, indicates a very frightful state of things both as 
regards the vices of the lower orders of people and those of the 
po class, which the law even then could scarcely take cognizance 
of. It would be interesting to know, if there were any trust- 
worthy data on which to ground an opinion, how farsucl: lawless- 
ness had been kept in check by the old religion, and how far the 
absence of the restraints of the confessional, no other influences 
having as yet arisen to supply its place, may fairly be considered 
the cause of the licentiousness that prevailed amongst the masses. 
The notorious profligacy of the Court, and the suspected licen- 
tiousness of the Queen, of course contributed very largely to 
the amount of immorality which seems to have spread devagh 
the country. The accounts given by Henry Robinson, Bishop 
of Carlisle, to Secretary Cecil, give a more detailed account 
of such matters as regarded that icular diocese than we can 
gather from other of England, and probably the district may 
have been somewhat exceptionally immoral. It was also some- 
what exceptionally full of recusants, and this fact, together with 
the duty that had been imposed upon him of finding them out 
and hunting them down, brought him probably into closer rela- 
tions with his diocese, and a more intimate acquaintance with the 
people who lived in Westmoreland and Cumberland, than he 
would otherwise have attained to. If we may judge from his 
letters, he was far from remiss in performing this part of his duty. 
Some small part of both counties at that time elonged to the 
diocese of Chester. The county of Cheshire was long after this 
time remarkable for its number of adherents to the old faith, 
and it is curious to see that this distinction goes more with 
ecclesiastical than topographical difference, In December, 1599; 


_ was chosen Master. 


the Bishop reports to Secretary Cecil that most of the gentry 
were sound in thee to say, tae views of the 
Establishment ; but that the sort were: pitifully ignorant 
of the foundations of Christianity, and many of them adul- 
terers, thieves, murderers. He attributes this to the wealiness 
and carelessness of the ministry, and that the churches 
have walls without coverings, and are dependent for ser= 
vice on “certain ly runners which come out of “a4 
Some months later he writes again to Ceeil asking for a com~ 
mission, and sending a form for the Queen’s signature, to do 
what he appears to have been doing with a very good will with- 
out a commission. He then speaks of two sorts of disorderly 
persons — namely, the “ superstitious Popish” and the. 
— licentious.” As regards: the latter class, he specifies 
usbands having “ divers wives” living, and wives “divers. hus- 
bands” ; and as no reckoning is made of ecclesiastical censures, he 
thinks it advisable that some of the principal offenders in this 
line shall feel the smart of civil justice to prevent the canker 
——- The bishop in his zeal doesnot forget his “ prayers for 
preservation of the spring of our joy and breath of our nostrils, 
and for the discovery and disappointing of her enemies.” 

The few towards an estimate of 
the personal character of the Queen. It is not perha isi 
thes woman of such profound sagacity should 
to her own foibles; but the blindness must have been very great 
which permitted her to appear in public at the of sixty-five, 
dancing with Essex, richly attired. That she did not hinder a 
paper from getting into Paper Office which accused her of 
impurity of life, must be allowed its weight im acquitting her 
of the profligacy with which she was charged; that the accusa- 
tion should have taken the particular form of her having “ hadi 
three bastards by noblemen of the Court, two sons and a daughter,” 
must be allowed its weight on the other side, ially when 
coupled with previous assertions of the same kind and with the 
general behaviour of the Queen, which indicated an entire disregard 
of public opinion as regards these points. The most probable con- 
clusion seems to be, that she never became a mother; but it is 
certain that the reports of her mode of life, whether true or false, 
exercised an immense: influence in promoting impurity of life 
amongst her subjects; and in one instance in the volume before 
us her conduct was quoted as an argument why a woman should 
quit her husband and live in adultery with another man. 

In conclusion, we may observe that Mrs. Green has not in all 
eases taken all the pains she might have done to fill up gaps, espe-~ 
cialiy as regards the writers of letters or the addressed. 
Thus, when the Queen writes to the Fellows of an unknown 
college, recommending Dr. Smith as Master, it would not have 
required much research to discover that the document. has been 
wrongly assigned to the year 1600, and refers to the vacancy in 
the Mastership of Clare Hall at Cambridge which took in 
1598, in which year the Queen’s nominee, Dr. William: Smith, 
We have again to complain of the important 
omission of the names of recusants, but in most other respects are 
well satisfied with the copious analysis which Mrs. Green has 
made of the State Papers which came before her notice. We 
might extend this article indefinitely if we were to refer to all 
the interesting points in the volume, but we must. be content to 
recommend it to the perusal of all who would care to gain a clear 
idea of English affairs towards the elose of the long and eventful 
reign of Elizabeth. 


GERALD HASTINGS.* 

oe qualities as No Appeal’ displayed were only to be per- 

fected by care and study, for though there was a certain 
freshness and vigour about the work which to a great extent 
atoned for its crudity, yet that it was crude was but too evident; 
and the indulgence which was shown to the first essay of a young 
writer was due rather to the hope that, by the friendly influences: 
of time and experience, he would do better as he went on, and 
educate his powers into something oy. so than to 
the absolute worth of the work already done. We do not say 
that this will not be the case yet, but Gerald Hustings scarcely 
bears out that hope. There are not many signs of advance in it, 
save perhaps that itis l¢ss didactic and less ambitious in its treat- 
ment of sucial ethics than was Wo Appeal; but what merit it has 
is greatly spoiled by two defects—the one a hazy and incomplete 
way of working out the main subject, the other a fondness for 
bringing in a quantity of irrelevant matter in the form of conversa- 
tions, not always in the best taste, and having nothing to do with 
the story. Thus the béte notre at which the author has his quite 
irrelevant fling in his present book is Spiritualism; and the 
portrait of a noted medium is very thinly scratched over by the 
pseudonym. of Nebbie or Nebuchadnezzar Meldrum. We have no 
tenderness for the person in question, or for his followers or asso- 
ciates, who also are brought to the front under a very betraying 
disguise ; but. we dispute the art, the good taste, or the utility of 
bringing them into a novel, where they are not even c , but 
only subjects of discussion, and, as such, mere clogsin the progress 
of the story. But it is not only the spiritualists and the “ ts” 
at whom ‘the author has his fling; some of the foremost thinkers 
of the day come in for their share of his weak jibes and taunts; 
yet we think that perhaps “ Hixley” can survive the crushing 

* Gerald Hastings of Barton. ‘the Author of “Nao; ys 
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joke of “ How do we know we ever had any first parents? or when 
the gorilla first began to wear aprons? ” and that “ Dr. Elizabeth 
Bunting” who “has taken her degree” need not make herself 
——-* this transparent allusion to her state and condition. 
Besides these two faults, and they are grave ones, the author 


trusts to very creaking machinery for the development of his 
plot, and his ideas of possibilities of action are somewhat amazing. 
ine part of the history hinging on the fact that an elder 


brother marries in London, and that his younger brother, down 
in Lincolnshire only—not in Iceland nor Tierra del Fuego—is 
neither officially informed of the marriage nor told of it casually 
sees no paper, hears not a whisper, though he and his brother an 
his brother’s new —_ are all on sufficiently good terms to- 
gether, and he and his brother are joint heirs of an entailed pro- 
yy. We should have imagined that a shrewd old lawyer like 
. Thorn would have insisted on some kind of settlements for his 
daughter; in which case surely the brother would necessarily have 
been informed ; notwithstanding that Anthony, the Benedict in 
question, had stolen this brother's love, and hed acted scurvily, not 
to say feloniously, ir the matter of a letter. This episode of the 


letter, indeed, is one of the most absurd things in the book. Men | 


do not steal a letter from a lawyer’s table, when even a heavy 
stake has to be played for; and certainly they do not when it can 
contain nothing vital to the purpose, and proves to be only an 
ordinary acknowledgment of a pecuniary loss, and a friendly re- 
membrance of the family at the end. Neither could the theft, if 
made, have had the slightest influence on the fortunes of the 
people implicated. Given a fair amount of sanity among them all, 
we may that, if had really loved Gerald, she would 
have made some sign; if Gerald had really hoped, he would not have 
left Amy for years unnoticed ; and, granting the old story of sus- + 
picion and silence severing two loving hearts, even then Mr. Thorn 
would not have allowed his daughter to have married one brother 
as it were by stealth, knowing what he did of the past feelings of 
the other; and had Amy been so proud as she is represented, she 
would have insisted on Gerald’s being told for her own sake. The 
stolen letter, of which so much account is made as a cause of 
action, could really have been of no consequence whatever, and as 
such the whole motive is a mere bit of workman’s humbug. 

But the author seems to have forgotten himself altogether in 
this matter of the love affair. Certainly, when Gerald makes the 
offer, Amy Thorn does not give the pan any idea that she holds 
out to him the faintest encouragement. Quite the contrary. A 
cooler, more calculating, less spontaneous young lady never 
balanced the merits or demerits of a pro ; never said ‘* No” to 
an ardent lover with more judicious self-possession. So that how 
Gerald Hastings came to imagine her in any respect bound to him 
through years of silence and separation, with no sign given on 
either side, is rather perplexing to the critical reader. For the 
same cause the fiery scene which ensues when Gerald meets Amy 
as his brother's wife, and the fact breaks on him suddenly, is also 
perplexing. Why should Amy speak in a “low and terrible 
voice” ?—“a slow measured and terrible whisper”? She had 
accepted Anthony Hastings kindly enough. Ruined as her father 
was, it was her only outlet from the narrow prison of poverty, and 
she took it gallantly. If, as some women do, she had thought 
herself into a moony kind of t for a lost lover whom, when 
she could, she would not have, then the author should have shown 
something of the mental working which had finally landed her in 
such a state; but, as it is, he plunges her all at once into a vortex 
of passion and despair, and one cannot for the life of one under- 
stand how she came there. 

There are other things which are quite as unnatural. The 
Hastings brothers are fairly rich; yet when they lose a thousand 
pounds each in a mining ulation, the loss is spoken of as 
something overwhelming. en Mr. Thorn loses his eight 
thousand pounds, that tooisacataclysm. But well-to-do lawyers, 
with a fine private business, are not destroyed by the loss of eight 
thousand pounds; and are not moreover given to speculate in 
doubtful mines, at least not with their own money. Again, do 
brothers jar and jangle like a couple of school-girls about their 
sports? If one young man likes pigeon-shooting, would another 

low himself to feel revolted, or be suffered to take his brother to 
task for his predilection? Is this the kind of thing possible be- 
tween men? This part of the book would almost seem to betray 
a woman’s hand ; women being accustomed to domestic wrangling, 
both among themselves and with men; but we venture to assert 
that no two young men could be found in England who would 
or could live the stupidly interfering and pettish lives ascribed 
to Anthony and Gerald Hastings. And no young man as 
vigorous and manly as Gerald is represented to be would 
have thought himself entitled to hold forth on his brother’s pur- 
suits, even if they had been of a more reprehensible kind than 
a mp . Then, would a man like Gerald have written 
ong gossiping letters about his hostess to a male friend? If he did 
not like her, would he have been mean enough to betray her 
weaknesses, he living under her roof and receiving her hospitality ? 
or would he have shown the womanish annoyance with her wo- 
manish ways which again seems to indicate a woman’s hand? To 
our view of life, such a letter as that which Gerald writes 
respecting Mrs. Driver is simply an impossibility, unless from one 
whose natural condition was to be kicked; and Gerald is intended 
to be the soul of honour, the paladin and gentleman of the story. 
Let the author reconcile this intention with the anecdote Gerald 
tells, with feminine spite and emphasis, of the way in which Mrs. 


Driver objected to a child’s cold in the head when a handkerchief 


was not forthcoming, and with the device of calling his hostegs 
“pussy ” or “cat” when writing of her to Glenny. 

As for the appearance of Lorimer, the claimant of the Barton 
Property, we confess we are no better on with him or hig 
mode of proceeding than with other things in the book. It 
wants that magic touch of lifelikeness without which a story is 
mere thrashed-out husks. To be sure importunate seamen do 
sometimes turn up with awkward questions respecting marriage 
certificates, and the consequent rightful ownership of entailed 
property; and old misers may sell away old bureaux in which they 

ave carefully hidden the said certificates, and then go among 
their rough tenantry in the heart of London and get murdered; 
but the whole thing is badly managed and clumsily fitted, and the 
effect isa rude daub and not a finished picture. And we very 
much doubt if even the most inefficient of our London police are 
what the author would call “ such awful duffers ” as he represents 
them to be. The murder of old Sam Hastings was patent enough, 
both as to its manner and who committed it; and if our police- 
rates gave us nothing better than the detectives who flourish in 
Gerald Hastings, we should be disposed to strike payment and 
propose a return to the Charlies of venerable fame. To indi- 
vidualize a class, and then laugh at it, is all very well for a comic 

per, or a mere skit; but when an author makes part of his story 
ang on a mere caricature of this sort, he goes beyond permissible 
bounds, and falls into the region of exaggeration and unreality. 

And this is the keynote of the defects in Gerald Hastings. The 
situations exaggerated from the point of view of motive. 
Great sae Fe are hung on very slender wires throughout, and 
there is a breakdown in consequence. The tone, too, is coarse, 
and there is much in it of execrable taste. To talk of a maid 
servant’s “ beefy hands” may be graphic, but it is not pleasant; 
and it becomes still more unpleasant when the speaker is a 
young man of moral and refined pretensions. In fact, the 
author has to learn that slang is not necessarily vigour, and 
that coarseness by no means includes strength. Also he has to 
learn more directness of character. It is almost impossible 
to make out what he means his people to be. By all out- 
ward indications Amy Thorn is a pert, cold, selfish, unmaidenly 
young person ; old Thorn himself a scheming’ and scarcely honest 
solicitor, who lays traps for young men, and manceuvres to 


get a husband for his daughter, a girl pretty, young, and rich: 


enough to choose out of many chances; Anthony is a churl, 
mean and cowardly, who whines over the loss of a thousand 
pounds as few young men would whine over the loss of their 
whole possessions ; Gerald is a preux chevalier sans tache. Yet 
Amy is made to appear at times saintly, heroic, impassioned ; 
old Thorn is the soul of scrupulous honour; Anthony comes out 
into the light only to be quenched again in the smoke of drink, 
dissipation, and delirium tremens; and Gerald is a womanish 
gossip, who writes out domestic tittle-tattle with the gusto of a 
school-girl, and in no instance shows the collected businesslike 
faculty of a man of the world or a man of courage. The book has 
been written hastily, without due revision, without due considera- 
tion. It is the madness which possesses all our novelists to 
“ strike while the iron is hot,” and fling to the world a second 
book while the echoes of the first are still sounding. No matter 
whether it is bad or good, whether they have anything to say or 
not, the second book has to be written post haste, if the first has 
made ever so small success; and so the public is treated with a 
succession of unripe and hasty work which exhausts prematurely 
powers that might, by care and husbandry, have made one or two 
really good and lasting efforts. It is not given to every one to be 
prolific, strong, and equal; and certainly the author of Gerald 
Hastings is not of the exceptional class. If he wishes to make 
his name he must not force his work, and our advice to him is to 
study his next book more thoroughly than he has studied this, 
and to be in no hurry to put it out. 
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